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SATURDAY, MAY 26, 1Ig00. 





THE WEEK, 


Last Friday night the good news of the relief of 
Mafeking came to London through Pretoria in a tele- 
gram of Reuter’s Ageucy censored by the Boer Govern- 
ment: it is a tribute to the accuracy of the information 
we receive from that source that the news was at once 
credited. The relief was effected by a column under 
the command of Colonel Mahon that passed westward 
of the railway and, after a skirmish at Matisani, managed 
te join hands with Colonel Plumer’s force some miles 
west of the town. The whole movement was to some 
extent a surprise for the enemy, who found themselves 
outnumbered by about double their forces and retired 
eastward to their main positions, and proceeded to 
abandon the siege of the town. The losses of the 
relieving column were very slight—somewhat more 
than 1 per cent.—and those of the enemy are believed 
to have been considerably larger. Our combined forces 
entered the village at four o’clock in the morning on the 
18th. At least, that is the most probable of the various 
versions hitherto received of the relief. 


THE enemy have saved all the guns they had sur- 
rounding the town with the exception of one that has 
been captured, according to a despatch received in 
London on Wednesday through Lord Roberts. Colonel 
Baden- Powell had already defeated the attack made on 
the town by Eloff and the members of the foreign 
detachments, capturing the leader and over a hundred 
of his companions ; he can therefore lay no small part of 
the relief to his own credit. Meanwhile it must not be 
forgotten that the victualling of Mafeking, which was 
sufficiently ample to have lasted for over six months and 
to leave a period of a further three weeks’ resistance, 
was provided by the patriotism of Lord Edward Cecil, 
at whose request Mr. Julius Weil—when Lord Edward 
Cecil had pledged his own credit in the matter—bought 
the foodstuffs necessary to the siege. The news that 
stores are being accumulated at the Vaal and are being 
sent north to Mafeking leads our correspondents in 
England to imagine that the position will be used as an 
advanced base for a movement from the west against 
Pretoria. Moreover, it is asserted by those who know 
the country that the western approach to the enemy’s 
capital is more open than any other and will require a 
large number of men to defend it ; but the importance of 
this may be exaggerated, since with forces so over- 
whelming as those at the disposal of Lord Roberts some 
part of our army might advance from the west by a single 
flanking movement without any necessity for co-opera- 
tion by a column from Mafeking. 


Sir REDVERS BULLER has established his head- 
quarters at Newcastle (at the moment of writing) and 
has sent forward Lord Dundonald with his cavalry to 
reconnoitre as far as Laing’s Nek. This position was, 
of course, reported (both in Durban and Cape Town) 
to be abandoned, and an official dispatch assures us 
that it is strongly held by the enemy. It seems possible, 
according to those who have served in South Africa, 
to turn the position from the east. Whether Sir Redvers 


Buller will be able to achieve such a movement 
will depend upon his transport. The same General 
reports the capture of a squadron of irregular horse 
(Bethune’s Horse), of which the command, so far as 
can be made out, was given to Lord de la Warr. If it 
should prove to be the case that this command was 
given to a man with no military experience and with no 
kind of qualification for the post, it will form one of 
the subjects for the discussion which is promised after 
the war, but whose business bids fair to be too large to 
dealt with in any thorough manner. General Buller 
reports his casualties at sixty-six, and Lord de La Warr 
himself was slightly wounded. 


On Wednesday a despatch from Lord Roberts 
informed the public that General French and Colonel 
Hamilton, in the East and West respectively, have 
crossed the Rhenoster Spruit in the one case, and 
occupied Heilbron in the other. It would thus appear 
that our general position is in the shape of a crescent, of 
which the two horns are pushed a good twenty to 
twenty-five miles further north than the centre. It is 
reported that the enemy can bring into line against 
us a matter of three batteries and thirteen thousand men. 
In that case they would oppose us with from a sixth to 
a seventh of our rifles and an insignificant proportion of 
guns compared to our force of artillery. It seems 
unlikely that a stand will be made against such odds 
short of properly fortified positions ; but it is, of course, 
impossible to judge what local conditions may influence 
the action of the enemy. We have, unfortunately, to 
record an addition of ae 7,000 casualties during the 
last two months, although there has not been any serious 
defeat, showing the deadly ravages of enteric fever. 


On Monday Mr. Chamberlain moved the second 
reading of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution 
Bill. If the Government had persisted in the changes 
which the Colonial Secretary threatened in introducing 
the Bill, there would have been a stormy discussion and 
a party division ; but greatly to the advantage both of 
public interests and personal reputations, Mr. Chamber- 
lain was able to announce that his demands were so far 
modified that the four Australian delegates who pre- 
viously resisted them now declared them unobjectionable. 
Mr. Chamberlain restated the two fundamental proposi- 
tions on which he declared his policy to rest—viz., that 
so long as the Bill “ dealt exclusively with Australian 
interests, it would not be wise or desirable that the 
Imperial Parliament should interfere ;” and that where- 
ever the interests of British subjects outside Australia 
were affected, “in these cases we are acting as trustees 
for the empire, and we have a right to claim that the 
existing power of appeal should in no way be lessened.” 
But though these propositions were repeated, the deduc- 
tions drawn from them were very different to those 
declared to be their logical consequences a week before. 
And, in this case, second thoughts were undoubtedly 
best. 


InsTEAD of striking out clause 74 altogether, Mr. 
Chamberlain is now prepared to bless its principle, 
while making its application. rather more explicit. The 
original clause provided that there should be no appeal 
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to the Judicial Committee from decisions of constitu- 
tional interpretation, “unless the public interests of 
some part of her Majesty’s dominions other than the 
Commonwealth or a State are involved.” Mr, Cham- 
berlain, not unreasonably, objects to the vagueness of 
the phrase “public interests,” and by inverting the 
phrasing of the clause produces a result which may be 
clearer, though we do not think it differs from what the 
framers of the constitution originally intended. At any 
rate, the claim that as the Imperial Parliament enacts 
the constitution the Court of Imperial Appeal should 
interpret it is completely abandoned. 


A Great part of Tuesday was occupied with the 
Birmingham School Bill. Mr. Humphreys Owen’s 
motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee 
provoked some discussion, at the conclusion of which 
Mr. Balfour came to Mr. Chamberlain’s support, with 
the result that the motion was defeated by 79 votes. 
Then followed a curious scene. Mr. Yoxall moved, 
and Mr. Maddison supported a motion that provision 
should be made for the appointment of two governors 
representing the Birmingham School Board. Mr. 
Chamberlain, with all the air of a Minister accepting an 
amendment to his Bill, agreed that one such representa- 
tive should be added to the board of governors. But 
after Mr. Yoxall had accepted the offer, Lord Hugh 
Cecil led a revolt against the Colonial Secretary and 
defeated the motion by a majority of 57. The 
only other business of the evening was a discus- 
sion of Sir Edward Sassoon’s motion for an inquiry 
into the commercial and strategic defects of Imperial 
telegraphic communication. Mr. Hanbury promised 
the mover an inquiry by the Government, and, though 
Sir Edward Sassoon expressed his dissatisfaction with 
the proposed inquiry, he consented to withdraw his 
motion at the request of Mr. Balfour, who said that 
no such inquiry could be public. In the Lords Lord 
Avebury’s Early Closing of Shops Bill was thrown out 
by a majority of 61. 


On Wednesday Mr. Balfour moved, pro formd, that 
Committees should not sit on Ascension Day. Mr. 
Labouchere spoke against the motion, and, after it had 
been supported by Lord Hugh Cecil and Mr. William 
Johnston, on different grounds, it was carried by the 
narrow majority of 6. Mr. Lough carried the second 
reading of his Bill to enable women to serve on the new 
London Government authorities as aldermen or 
councillors by the tremendous majority of 119. Mr. 
Haldane, Mr. Courtney and Mr. Bryce supported the 
Bill. Mr. T. W. Russell opposed it. The Members of 
the Government who were present voted in the 
minority. 


Tue letter addressed to Lord Salisbury by Mr. 
Courtney, on behalf of the South African Conciliation 
Committee, is an admirable statement of the main argu- 
ments against annexation. Mr. Courtney arranges those 
arguments under four heads and some of his language 
on the first and infinitely the most important head may 
well be reproduced :— 

“ By the Bloemfontein Convention we guaranteed to the 
Orange Free State complete independence, and by the Con- 
vention of London we guaranteed to the South African 
Republic independence with certain limitations. Whatever 
differences of opinion there may be as to the causes of the war, 
there can be no justification for throwing to the winds every 
obligation under these treaties and for depriving the two 
peoples of their territories and their nationalities. To take 
away as a fruit of victory the independence thus conceded 
would be the exaction of the penalty so extreme as to be with- 
out parallel in the history of modern nations since the partition 
of Poland.” 

Mr. Courtney continues by recalling the public pro- 
fessions last autumn of Lord Salisbury himself, Mr. 
Balfour and Mr. Asquith, and by reminding the Prime 
Minister of the necessity of considering Dutch senti- 
ment at the Cape :— 

“The annexation of the two Republics and the subjection of 


their inhabitants to military rule will have -he result of alien- 
ating from Great Britain hundreds of thousands of these loyal 
citizens who have most recently attested their loyalty by placing 
the invaluable naval station of Simonstown under the exclusive 
authority of the Imperial Government and by unanimously 
voting a large annual contribution to the navy.” 


THERE are two other reasons against annexing the 
Republics. The spectacle of a free democracy govern- 
ing a community despotically is something more than a 
moral eyesore. It will mean Dutch hostility throughout 
South Africa :— 

“A huge and costly garrison must long be maintained in 
South Africa if this policy is pursued. This freedom-loving 
nation, whese rulers went to war with the Boers professedly 
to secure fair electoral rights for Outlanders, will be seen 
governing Boers and Outlanders by military methods which 
deprive both of all voice or vote in the public affairs of their 
common country. Mr. Chamberlain declares that this will last 
until the Boers accept with contentment the loss of their 
independence. But until that improbable event occurs the 
inhabitants of all races will be despotically governed, with the 
ever overhanging danger that before long they will unite in 
hostility to the Imperial Government. Such a denial of self- 
government to the two Republics would provoke the strongest 
resentment amongst the majority of our fellow-subjects in South 
Africa.” 

Mr. Courtney concludes that the best way to prevent a 
recurrence of the war is to maintain the internal 
independence of the Republics, subject to the fair 
enfranchisement of all citizens and to conditions for the 
reduction of armaments and the submission of future 
disputes to arbitration. We hope that Mr. Courtney’s 
splendid and temperate protest will be followed up by 
an effective Liberal agitation against a policy of national 
murder. 


Mr. Mor-ey presided last Saturday evening over a 
Cambridge dinner to the Australian delegates. The 
glorious news of the day and the important mission of 
the guests were of course the first topics of his speech. 
No differences of opinion as to the policy of the war 
could prevent Englishmen, whether of Australia or of 
Cambridge, uniting in declaring their admiration and 
“even something more and something deeper than admi- 
ration” for Baden-Powell and his brave companions. 
After dealing with the relation of Australian to Imperial 
Federation, Mr. Morley passed on to an examination of 
Lord Salisbury’s recent declaration that the Manchester 
School was dead. Let the Primrose League desecrate 
the graves of Cobden and Bright if they pleased, pro- 
vided that they left us three things which they had 
secured to the country: untaxed food at home, non- 
intervention abroad, and freedom and independence for 
our colonies. The legacy of the Primrose League, said 
Mr. Morley, was very different : by Lord Salisbury’s own 
confession we have to thank it for the present situation, 
for the howl for the “ revenge ” of Gordon and Majuba— 
surely, too, for the hatred of the peoples of Europe— 
hatred which is unparalleled in the history of England 
and which the Prime Minister, for all his laudation of 
Primrose influence, professed himself unable to explain. 


A WELL-INFORMED correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian points out that the promise of the Russian 
Government was “ not to occupy Corean territory under 
any circumstances whatever ” if Great Britain left Port 
Hamilton. We evacuated Port Hamilton in 1887 after 
a two years’ occupation. The new agreement between 
Russia and Corea is certainly not a literal violation of 
Russia’s guarantee to England. Occupation involves— 
(1) hoisting the flag ; (2) the right to fortify ; (3) the 
undertaking of the responsibility of administration. By 
the agreement just concluded Russia has only secured a 
right to own property in Masampho, to establish a coal 
depét there, and to use it as a place of call for her ships. 
Masampho is a treaty port, and the rights acquired by 
Russia are similar to those possessed by Great Britain in 
Shanghai. In neither case is there “ occupation.” 
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STILL we c?nnot help remembering that a little 
while ago a Russian fleet went just to pass the winter 
in Port Arthur—and stayed there ; we cannot forget the 
gradual circumspect peaceful advance of Russia in 
Mongolia, her acquisition of a direct railway route to 
Pekin, which would make her predominant in the 
Chinese capital, the establishment of Russia in place of 
England as financial suzerain of Persia, and finally, the 
recent development of Russian power in Turkey-in- 
Asia. Meanwhile, British trade and the substantial 
interests of Great Britain are left to take their chance. 
British diplomacy is tied hands and feet by aggressive 
Imperialism in South Africa. Our Jingo press is too 
busy waving the flag, and insisting that the Dutch 
race in South Africa shall be made permanently hostile, 
to bestow a thought elsewhere. Russia makes hay 
while the sun shines. She is deeply indebted to Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Beit. 


HEARTRENDING accounts of the Indian famine 
continue to be received. In fact, the news grows 
worse and worse. The special correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian writes from Rajputana :— 

“T am afraid there can no longer be any doubt that a 
calamity of the most appalling kind is beginning to break over 
India, and that hundreds of thousands of poor wretches who 
have been reduced by want and by the hardships and unnatural 
conditions of life in the famine camps will go down before the 
blast. The odds are too great against the handful of English- 
men who are fighting on the other side. . . . . A thousand 
or even five hundred British officers, commissioned and non- 
commissioned, and another five hundred doctors might turn the 
scale. The existing service is not strong enough to grapple 
with famine, let alone cholera.” 

Cholera is breaking out in the famine camps; and the 
poor Indians, who have been herded together on 
relief works that they may be saved from starvation, 
are falling victims to this hideous plague. We hear 
that the famine is least serious and best kept under 
in those parts where a wise foresight has laid out 
public money on irrigation. Jaipur is noted as an 
example of the supreme advantage of a progressive 
water policy. It is well-considered outlay upon 
remunerative purposes of this kind which strengthens 
and consolidates an empire, and arouses in a people 
those sentiments of respect, affection and loyalty, afford- 
ing the only permanent barriers against foreign invasion 
and internal disruption. 


So far the results of the negotiations between the 
masters and men concerned in the Potteries’ dispute 
have been distinctly disappointing. The conference held 
on Friday in last week lasted over several hours. The 
manufacturers offered, if the men would now return to 
work on the old terms, to meet early in September and 
discuss with the various branches asking for an advance 
how far the conditions of the trade would justify an 
increase of wages. If such meeting did not result in 
agreement, they would be ready to submit all unsettled 
questions to arbitration. The representatives of the men 
could not accept these terms. They had originally 
asked for an immediate 10 per cent. advance and a 
rearrangement of counts, and they now offered to take 
a5 per cent. advance from October. The conference 
then broke up and a mass meeting of potters, convened 
in the Imperial Mission Hall, Hanley, on Monday, 
unanimously rejected the masters’ proposals, but adopted 
a resolution offering to return to work now if the manu- 
facturers would promise an advance on the ist of July. 
The manufacturers met on Wednesday and adopted a 
resolution approving of the action taken by their repre- 
sentatives and deciding to give notice to the men that 
their works would be opened next Monday for all 
operatives who would accept their terms. The situation 
is not quite so hopeless as it might appear, for both 
sides have made concessions and both masters and men 
are evidently anxious to come to terms. Butt is clear 
from the speeches made at the men’s meetings that the 
operatives consider that as they have made the largest 


concessions in reducing their demand for an advance 
from ro to 5 per cent., they cannot yield anything 
further. 


THE Joint Committee of both Houses on 
Municipal Trading met for the first time last Tuesday 
to hear evidence. Sir Courtenay Boyle was called 
and gave a very interesting account of the rules 
observed by the Board of Trade in its Provisional Orders 
and other dealings with municipalities on such subjects 
as electric lighting, waterworks, tramways and _ light 
railways. He disclaimed any disposition to distrust 
municipalities and desired “to pay on behalf of the 
Board of Trade a tribute to their excellent management 
of their affairs.” His chief point was that “if they 
trade outside their own district Parliament should con- 
sider upon what principle, under what limitations and 
on what organisation they should go.” Sir Courtenay 
Boyle’s idea seems to be that where municipal under- 
takings cover the districts of more than one authority 
the undertaking should be governed bya joint board 
representing the different councils. This arrangement 
works well in such cases as drainage, isolation hospitals 
and lunatic asylums. 


On the reassembling of the French Chamber of 
Deputies, M. Waldeck-Rousseau welcomed the oppor- 
tunity of a friendly interpellation to defend and explain 
the general policy of his Ministry. He announced, 
among other measures which the Government intend to 
introduce, a new Press Law, a new Income-tax pro- 
posal, a new law on Associations, and the Education 
Bill, of which so much has been said. The most 
interesting part of his speech was addressed to those 
who accused the Premier of desiring to revive the 
Dreyfus agitations. M. Waldeck-Rousseau dissociated 
himself expressly from Joseph Reinach, and declared 
that nothing was farther from the wishes of the 
Cabinet, which had begun its tenure of office by per- 
forming “an act of humanity which was also an act 
of policy,” than that the tranquillity of France should be 
disturbed by the re-opening of old sores. The House 
approved the Minister's declaration by a majority of 
forty-five (the abstentions were rather more numerous) ; 
but an animated debate followed in which certain recent 
“revelations” of the Press, tending to show that the 
Government’s acts were not in accordance with their 
‘promises of pacification, were discussed. Finally, the 
House adopted, by an enormous majority, a supplemen- 
tary clause calling upon the Government to oppose all 
attempts to perpetuate the Affair. Thus M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau has won at least a further reprieve, without, 
however, entirely satisfying all his allies. It is not 
anticipated that either the Press Law or the Income Tax 
has any chance of being approved by Parliament. 


THE result of the South Manchester election will 
be known before these lines appear in print. It is 
extremely difficult to speculate on bye-elections at this 
moment, but, whatever happens, Liberals everywhere 
are indebted to Mr. Leif Jones for the manly fight he 
has made for Liberal principles. Mr. Channing, Mr. 
Robertson, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. Brynmor Jones have 
helped him during the last week. There must be 
many, not Liberals in politics, who regret that Mr. Peel 
has so conducted the contest as to bring some discredit 
upon a name which is highly honoured in English 
politics. He might at least have spared us the 
unworthy trick, suited only to the most mean-spirited 
electioneering temperament, of attempting to exploit 
the bravery of the troops for purely partisan ends ; as he 
might have spared Mr. Bright's children the indignity 
which he has offered to the memory of that great 
statesman in claiming his support for this outrageous 
war. The result of the Isle of Wight election shows 
that Liberals do not gain much by supporting the war, 
especially when the Tory candidate is at the front. 
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MR. GLADSTONE. 


HE erection of memorial effigies to the great ones 
of this earth is part of that habit of “ reverential 
contemplation” which is one of the saving graces of 
fallen humanity. May the statue which has just been 
unveiled “at the very gate of the House of Commons” 
not only show to all who pass—members, aspirants, 
students, visitors—the noble form and features of a 
magnanimous statesman ; but may it also, in the words 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, “serve to instil 
into every one something of that exalted spirit of duty, 
of generosity, of devotion, of righteousness and of 
faith, which in his lifetime radiated from Mr. Glad- 
stone.” 
Last Saturday was a memorable anniversary. It is 
two years since Mr. Gladstone left us :— 


“ That, all agree, was the going out of a great lamp. He not 
only told how grand a thing the life of a man may be; but he 
could fire a nation, he could fire nations with his moral energy, 
and he could bring out from this nation and even from others 
all that was best in them, all that is best in the nature of 
man. 


These are the words of the trusted friend of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s later life, pre-eminent among those who can 
still kindle into a blaze the smouldering flames of 
English Liberalism, faithful found when others would 
snuff out, under pretence of trimming, their faint and 
flickering candles. 

To-day, when Mr. Rhodes’ friends and Sir Alfred 
Milner’s friends and Mr. Chamberlain’s friends are 
uniting to destroy the institutions and trample on the 
principles which Mr. Gladstone cherished, we must not 
be astonished if many new planets swim into our ken. 
For an unscrupulous imagination is always at the service 
of the enemies of Liberalism. The Daily News is 
elaborating a Gladstonian myth which puts the inven- 
tions of the ancient Greeks to shame. Day by day we 
learn more and more about a certain great statesman 
called Gladstone. He was an Imperialist who could 
not brook the existence of independent communities 
upon the edges of the Empire. He was an enthusiastic 


supporter of chartered companies and a violent oppo-’ 


nent of the Manchester School. Had he been living 
now he would have seen the justice and necessity not 
only of the war, but of the extinction of the two 
Republics. Knowing nothing of this mythical personage 
(outside the columns of the Daily News), we must con- 
tinue to remind ourselves and our fellow-Liberals of the 
actual man who led the Liberal party for nearly thirty 
years and directed the foreign and colonial policy of 
Great Britain through four administrations. 

In the year 1881, when it was sought to turn the 
Ministry (of which Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamber- 
lain were prominent members) out of office, “on 
account of the liberal terms which we granted to the 
Boers,” Mr. Gladstone declared that he and hiscolleagues, 
“in attempting to grant that justice to the Dutch popu- 
lations which we thought our predecessors had with- 
held,” had never forgotten what was due to the dignity 
of this great Empire. At the same time— 


“We have not been afraid of reproach at home, as we have 
not been afraid of calumny in the colonies on account of the 
over-indulgence which, as was said, we extended to the Boers 
of the Transvaal. — It isa common reproach against 
us, the Liberals of England, that we are indifferent to the 
greatness of the Empire. One thing I will say: I hope the 
Liberals of England will never seek to consolidate the Empire 
by ministering to the interests of class instead of the public. 
And I hope they will never seek to extend the Empire by either 
violently wresting or fraudulently obtaining the territories of 
other people.” 


Mr. Gladstone went on to say that, while according 
to Conservatives “the full credit of a conscientious 
desire to maintain the glory of the Empire,” he must at 
the same time maintain that “it is Liberal and not 
Conservative policy which has made England respected, 
and has made England strong.” If the old Tory policy 
of governing the Empire from Downing Street had been 
maintained the colonies would have been by that time 
groups of independent states. The consequence of 
Liberal policy was “ that the inhabitants of those colonies 
are closely and cordially attached to the name and to 
the throne of this country ; and that, perhaps, if a day 
of difficulty and danger should arise—which God forbid— 
from their affection we may obtain assistance and advan- 
tage that compulsion never would have wrung from 
them.” 

Is it not a solemn and melancholy thought that nine- 
teen years later Chamberlainism, rampantand unashamed, 
should be drawing so heavily in a wrongful cause and 
an unnecessary war upon those reserves of affection and 
loyalty which Gladstonianism created for some glorious 
emergency, for some unavoidable crisis in the national 
life? But Mr. Gladstone was not content with exhibiting 
the colonial principles of his Liberalism. He had also 
a confession to make about foreign policy :—‘‘ We 
believe and are sure that the way to make England 
great in the estimation of foreign countries is to let it 
be known by every one of them that England desires 
above all things to be just.” It is not surprising that 
a statesman who held such views and endeavoured while 
he lived to enforce them should have concluded with the 
following emphatic declaration, which we commend to 
the Daily News and to any who may have been imposed 
upon by the Gladstone myth :— 

“While we are opposed to Imperialism we are devoted to 
the empire ; and we who are now in Government as your 
agents will, to the best and utmost and latest of our power, 
whilst studying peace with all the world, endeavour to persuade 
men into the observance of the laws of justice and equality.” 
We have often (of late) heard men professing 

Liberal opinions deplore the principles and practices 
which Mr. Gladstone maintained in the foreign and 
colonial relations of Great Britain. ‘“ Gladstone was a 
splendid fellow,” they tell us, “in home affairs. But 
Disraeli should be our guide in Imperial policy.” Here 
is an honest recantation of Liberalism. If space per- 
mitted us to contest this point we should most willingly 
enter the lists. But we conceive that upon the question 
at issue they will get but cold comfort from an appeal to 
their oracle. Let us, at any rate, recall one utterance to 
their reluctant memory. In the spring of 1879 Lord 
Beaconsfield, then Prime Minister, admitted in the 
House of Lords that he thought the reasons which 
induced him and his colleagues to annex the Transvaal 
“were not, on the ‘whole, perfectly sound.” Then he 
went on to discuss the question of the annexation of 
Zululand in a passage which might well be taken to 
heart by those who are so proud to style themselves his 
successors. He was dealing with the argument that 
once at war you must annex or annihilate in order to 
prevent a future attack :— 


“Ttis very true that if we defeat the Zulus to-morrow . . . 
in a few years another war may break out between ourselves 
and them. But similar results might occur in Europe if we 
went to war with one of our neighbours, as we, unfortunately, 
have done on previous occasions ; and even if we defeated our 
neighbours, when their resources revived, when their population 
increased, and when they had improved their arms of precision 
it would be very likely that they might seize a favourable 
opportunity to go to war with us again. But is that an argu- 
ment why we should not hold our hand until we have com- 
pletely crushed our adversary, and why we should pursue a 
policy of extermination with regard to a barbarous nation with 
whom we happen to be at war? That is a policy which I hope 
will never be sanctioned by this House.” 
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It will be observed that Lord Beaconsfield assumed the 
ridiculous impossibility of annexing the territories of a 
civilised enemy, and then argued that the same principle 
applies, or ought to apply, in the case of a barbarous foe. 

Lord Beaconsfield might have gone to war with the 
Boers, but he would not have repeated the original! 
mistake of annexing. He knew very well that disloyal 
subjects are asource of weakness and not of strength. 
Mr. Gladstone would have permitted neither war nor 
annexation. The cause of autonomy, independence, 
nationality was in his view a cause not to be crushed, 
but to be championed. The history and character of 
the Boers attracted Mr. Gladstone’s sympathy. “ They 
are the descendants,” he said once, “ of the Calvinists 
of the United Provinces of Spain (the greatest military 
monarchy of Europe at that epoch) and of the French 
Huguenots who maintained such a contest against the 
dominant party in France that they obtained from 
Henry IV. the famous Edict of Nantes. These are the 
men who, rather than submit to what was adverse to 
their convictions and their consciences, went across the 
seas even as our Pilgrim Fathers went across the seas to 
save their religion and their freedom at the sacrifice of 
their homes and their associations.” We are glad to 
see that on Wednesday night Mr. George Russell 
made a vigorous protest at the Gladstone memorial 
banquet against the “ indecent haste” of some to strip 
off their Gladstonian raiment. But far worse in our 
view is the attempt to play fast and loose with the name 
of Gladstone and to pretend that (in order to increase 
the illgotten hoards of alien speculators—in Mr. Russell’s 
well-chosen language) Mr. Gladstone, had he been 
living at this hour, would suddenly have faced right 
about and applauded proceedings for which no Liberal 
who looked for office and no Liberal paper which 
looked for influence would have had a word to say ora 
misgiving to express so long as the hero of Midlothian 
remained leader of the party. 





OUR DUTY TO INDIA. 


OBODY who had followed the admirable accounts 

sent home from India by the Special Correspon- 

dent of the Manchester Guardian can have been alto- 
gether surprised to learn last week that the horrors of 
a rapid spread of cholera had been added to the 
miseries of plague and famine. But the plight in which 
India finds herself is not the less heartbreaking because 
we had been prepared to learn the worst. More than 
five millions of men destitute, the relief camps invaded 
and thinned by disease, cholera overtaking starvation in 
the race for victims, huge provinces desolated by every 
form of death, such is the hideous picture presented by 
a faithful eyewitness of India’s agony. “In the presence 
of the ravages of cholera the loss of life from the plague 
is forgotten.” If these things were happening amongst 
a people to whom we were bound by no special ties, 
our common humanity would be shocked and _ horrified. 
But the picture describes the awful lot of men, women, 
and children for whom we are directly responsible ; 
inhabitants of the great dependency from which the 
Queen takes the title so proudly displayed and paraded 
in almost every newspaper and by almost every polli- 
tician. And few of those who are familiar with the 
psychology of great tumultuous movements can be 
surprised that in the general rejoicings over the braveries 
of a guilty war the nation asa whole does not readily 


divert its imagination from the battlefields of South 
Africa to the grim, wan, distant figure of India, a mute 
reproach to our indifference to the fate of millions of 
doomed and impotent men. 

Englishmen at home have not yet appreciated the 
extent of the ravages of the present famine. India and 
famine are so intimately associated in men's minds with 
the inevitable that there is a frequent disposition to 
look upon all this suffering as an act of God, and by 
way of consolation to reflect that everything will be 
done that expert skill and individual devotion can do 
for the victims. No one who has studied the history 
of these visitations will underrate the courage, the 
ability, the perseverance of our Civil Service. Lord 
Curzon has set an admirable example, and the Special 
Correspondent of the Manchester Guardian described 
the successful steps he had taken to encourage the 
rulers of the native States to make all possible provision. 
But we owe something more than this individual care 
to the helpless Indian. Above all Englishmen have to 
realise that this is the most horrible famine India has 
known. It affects over sixty millions of people, and an 
area more than four times the size of Great Britain. 
Worse still, it has broken through all the laws of 
averages, for it follows so closely on the heels 
of the last that it attacks a population impoverished 
and exhausted by the scourge of 1897. It is only three 
years ago that the Indian Government was struggling 
with a famine of unparalleled severity and range ; and 
to-day there is another, more acute, more wide- 
spread, more cruelly aggravated by disease. Three 
years ago we were not absorbed in an engrossing and 
unnecessary war. India’s more desperate necessities 
to-day surprise the English nation watching and 
applauding the progress of a campaign against two tiny 
Republics, and the stream of fashionable munificence 
diverted to the wants of the Imperial Yeomanry. Hence 
it is that the Mansion House Fund is not yet half what 
it was when India’s need was less acute. Germany, the 
King of Siam, and the philanthropy of New York have 
come to India’s rescue, and we can scarcely believe that 
Englishmen will be content to eke out their own 
benevolence to their subjects with the charity of 
foreigners. 

Lord George Hamilton has tardily promised 
assistance from the Imperial Exchequer as soon as 
the Indian Government think necessary to demand it. 
Lord Sandhurst, who was Governor of Bombay 
during the last famine, has suggested that an 
Imperial grant should be made expressly for the 
object of helping the Indian ryot to buy cattle. Lord 
George Hamilton hesitated on the ground that an 
Imperial grant would discourage charity; but the 
question is not so much whether England’s help to 
India is to be given officially or privately as whether 
England is to help India adequately at all. And India 
has very special grievances against the present Govern- 
ment. The frontier wars provoked by reversing the 
wise decision of Lord Rosebery’s Ministry were a very 
heavy charge on her resources. When the Government 
sent an expedition into the Soudan to defend Egypt, as 
they declared at the time, or to avenge Gordon, as they 
have since expressed it, they imposed upon the Indian 
Exchequer the cost of maintaining the Indian troops 
employed in that campaign, on the ground that the 
Khalifa might make himself master of the Suez Canal, 
and that a war to suppress him might therefore be con- 
strued into a war undertaken in India’s interests. And 
what of the Indian troops employed in South Africa 
to-day? Either India is imperfectly protected at this 
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moment or else she is normally obliged to maintain a 
larger army than she requires. In the former case India 
has been exposed to danger by the action of the Govern- 
ment in withdrawing troops. In the latter case she 
supports soldiers for the use of the British Government 
in times of emergency in other parts of the Empire. 
Either alternative involves an injustice to India. 

The Special Correspondent of the Manchester 
Guardian warned us some little time ago that a grave 
risk was being run by reducing the rate of wages on the 
relief works, as at Poona, a good deal below the scale 
of convict establishments. Lord George Hamilton has 
assured Mr. Maclean that the Indian local governments 
are investigating this question, and it is obvious that no 
policy could be more fatal than a parsimony in feeding 
famine-stricken men already under the shadow of 
cholera. There are also complaints, and very just 
complaints, that the Government should be now 
exacting the customary revenue from the ruined 
cultivators. In many cases, as the Manchester Guardian 
correspondent has shown, taxation is extremely high in 
times of normal prosperity. Sir William Wedderburn 
pointed out in an article in THE SPEAKER some weeks 
ago the disadvantages of the rigid cash assessment sub- 
stituted for the old Hindu sliding scale in kind ; and what- 
ever there may be to be said for the change in other days, 
it is little short of madness to levy the normal taxation 
in the midst of the present acute distress. For the 
Indian Government is not merely concerned to keep 
some millions of men alive. There will emerge from 
this famine a great throng of ryots, their cattle perished, 
their savings gone, themselves the prisoners of the 
money-lenders, powerless to win back their own inde- 
pendence, far more to recover from their present afflic- 
tions so as to make any defence against the next attack of 
the twin terrors of plague and famine. If the Govern- 
ment acts in this crisis as a harsh landlord, it merely 
drives so many peasants into the usurer’s toils. It 
would be far better that every penny thus gained from 
taxation should be obtained from an Imperial grant. 
Mr. Baines showed, in his admirable paper last week, 
that the economic future of India depends on the 
encouragement of diversity of occupation. Sir William 
Wedderburn has pleaded, and in our opinion rightly, 
for a full investigation of the whole problem of the 
ryot’s condition. It is terrible enough that millions of 
men are at this moment on the brink of death from 
starvation. It would be still worse that there should be 
millions more for whom the Government is adding to 
the poignant miseries of the present the tragedy of a 
blighted and a hopeless future. 





THE MORAL OF MR. MORLEY’S SPEECH. 


HE writing of political epitaphs is all the fashion ; 

and it is an art congenial to an age of precipitate 

and volatile enthusiasms. It is always difficult for an 
observer so completely to detach himself from the con- 
fusions of his own time as to decide soberly whether a 
particular excitement marks a temporary aberration or 
a deliberate choice ; a mere mood, an ephemeral craze, 
an impulse dependent on the adventitious stimulant of 
material prosperity or a moral change which will mature 
into the settled normal temperament of a society. Lord 
Salisbury lately declared, when addressing the most 
distinguished members of the Primrose League, that 
that splendid engine for organising all the elements 


of vulgarity scattered up and down a community into a 
great party machine had succeeded the Manchester 
School as the dominant political force of the nation. 
Mr. Morley’s reply at Cambridge last Saturday showed 
that the judgment is at least a little premature. 

There is a certain danger in retorting on Lord 
Salisbury that of the principles which Mr. Cobden and 
his friends fought so strenuously to establish some at 
least are now assumed in any political discussion. It 
is dangerous, not because it is false, but because it is 
true. For it is just when a particular faith is no longer 
questioned that the mere collapse of resistance makes 
the men who hold it as a matter of course careless 
to assert and defend it actively. But it is ridiculous for 
statesmen to argue that a tradition is a spent force, 
when as a matter of fact it is still the accepted belief of 
the great majority of political thinkers. And in spite of 
minor and contemptible assaults, “untaxed food and 
free trade ” remains, in Mr. Morley’s words, the founda- 
tion of our fiscal policy, and a foundation which no 
serious statesman would care to assail. Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s abortive Zollverein scheme may be trusted to act 
as a deterrent for some time; and its short-lived and 
inglorious career was a sufficient illustration of the 
vitality of the Free Trade principle in English opinion. 

Mr. Morley was naturally unable to find a more 
effective vindication of the Colonial policy of Mr. 
Cobden and Mr. Bright than the presence of the 
Australian delegates. Freedom for our colonies has 
made Australian Federation. And two days after Mr. 
Morley’s speech a still more striking tribute was paid to 
the strength of that tradition of colonial policy in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s concessions to the wishes of Australia on 
clause 74. But if the Colonial Secretary has been 
obliged, with as good a grace as he could affect, to 
follow the Manchester School in his policy towards 
Australia, what has happened to the empire when 
he deserted it? Last summer the _ responsible 
Governments of Cape Colony and Natal were op- 
posed to a policy of irritating the Transvaal ; but Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir Alfred Milner overruled their 
wishes, and the result is that South Africa is weltering 
in bloodshed and confusion. The colonial policy of Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Cobden never involved the empire in 
the risks, the losses, and the humiliations which have 
been brought upon us by the transgression of their 
principles. 

There are two great doctrines in Foreign Policy, 
on which the Manchester School insisted. The first is as 
old as Charles James Fox, the principle of non-interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of other nations. We do not 
fancy that even our madcap Colonial Minister would 
induce the nation tp repeat the follies which provoked 
war with the first French Republic, because polite 
English Ministers disliked Jacobins and selfish English 
squires were fearful for their quit-rents. The other great 
truth was that commerce flourished on peace, and that 
the true policy for a great trading nation was to 
foster international good will. The opposite doctrine 
enjoys at this momenta certain popularity. It is gravely 
contended that it is good business to force open doors 
with the muzzle of the Maxim. But how have the 
Manchester principles stood the test of time? Since 
Mr. Cobden’s death we have enormously increased our 
possessions. The best vindication of his teaching is to 
be found in the fact that the proportion of our foreign 
trade to our trade with our colonies and possessions 
remains precisely what it was when our possessions 
were far less extensive. 

The Daily News triumphantly reminds us that Mr. 
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Gladstone did not belong to the Manchester School. 
Mr. Morley never described Mr. Gladstone, whose mind 
he probably knew better than any living statesman, as a 
thick-and-thin supporter of the “ Manchester School.” 
But Mr. Gladstone’s connection with the Manchester 
School was probably as intimate as the association of 
a statesman in office can be with an independent school 
of thought. And those of us who claim to follow him 
are perfectly ready to accept his own canons of conduct 
in foreign affairs. When and how did Mr. Gladstone 
intervene in Europe? When a naturalised British 
citizen named Don Pacifico claimed extravagant com- 
pensation from the Greek Government for his house 
which had been burnt down by the Athenian mob, 
and Mr. Gladstone made his famous attack on Lord 
almerston, who proposed to support Don Pacifico’s 
claim by the British fleet what was the principle on 
which Mr. Gladstone explained his action? “I answer 
him in that one word to which I lave referred : it is 
the principle of non-intervention in the domestic affairs 
of other nations.” Mr. Gladstone was ready to run all 
the risks of armed intervention in cases where we had 
treaty obligations, or where some hideous atrocity had 
outraged the feelings of humanity. The case of Armenia 
fulfilled both these conditions. In such crises Mr. 
Gladstone preferred to act with the concert of Europe, 
or, failing that, with individual Powers—as he acted on 
one occasion with Russia, and on another with France. 
But, in default of such co-operation, he counselled single- 
handed intervention. And in the last great crisis, in 
which he appealed to his countrymen to take action on 
behalf of Greece and Crete, he found no more active and 
persistent opponent than the Daily News. Mr. Gladstone’s 
ideal was not an England standing aloof from Europe. 
He was proud to recall occasions on which he had taken 
diplomatic action, and otherwise given his moral support 
to threatened or struggling nationalities. But in every 
case he used the influence of England to protect and not 
to extinguish a weak nation. The Daily News is at 
present engaged in hounding on the British people to 
destroy the independence of a white community, and 
yet it actually claims the authority of Mr. Gladstone’s 
name for its support of a war which first of all violates 
his declared principle of non-intervention in the domestic 
affairs of a nation; and, secondly, outrages just those 
rights of nationality which he did more than any other 
European statesman to establish. Better to bury Mr. 
Gladstone’s faith than to offer such indignity to his 
memory. 

If Mr. Morley’s speech should correct some of the 
enthusiastic conjectures of those who flatter themselves 
that a great political faith is extinguished, it should act 
as a tonic to the diffidence of nervous and faint- 
hearted Liberals. For what is the moral of the history 
of the great Reformers? Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Cobden, 
Mr. Bright did not establish those principles of policy 
which won fur their country the respect of the world 
and the material strength Mr. Chamberlain is so ready 
to dissipate, without a long and bitter struggle. They 
did not measure the value of their faith by the applause 
of the mob, the good words of the great London 
organs, or the promise of Parliamentary majorities. 
The arithmetic of the party whip did not set the 
limits of their courage. If it had done, a handful of 
brave, resolute and far-sighted men would never have 
convinced a nation. The Liberals, who still believe 
in a policy which made the Liberal peoples of Europe 
respect us, and who hate the accursed morals and 
manners of a parvenu Birmingham Imperialism, have 
to choose between impotence and daring, If the 


country is to be spared further humiliations, Mr 
Chamberlain must be attacked with the unsparing, 
remorseless rigour Mr. Gladstone exhibited in assailing 
that arch-impostor who is Mr. Chamberlain’s model. 
Liberals have to appeal to the mind of the nation. 
The quality of their following is all-important, and 
if only the tactics of the courageous, persistent and 
reasoned propaganda which made the nation Liberal 
two generations ago are once more applied, Liberals 
need not fear because their chances of a Parliamentary 
majority of nominal Liberals in the immediate future are 
not the most hopeful. It is a happy augury for the 
contest that Mr. Gladstone’s followers can boast the 
man who commands, more than any other of contem- 
porary statesmen, the respect of the intellect of the 
nation. If Liberal leaders will only take the field 
on behalf of that Gladstonian faith which Mr. Morley 
so nobly championed before and after the outbreak of 
war, we need not despair of a day when the language 
of England will once more be the language of morality, 
and not “ the language of pride, of mastery, of force, of 
violence, of revenge.” 





AUSTRALIA AND THE TWO MR. 
CHAMBERLAINS. 


Fer the fifth, and we hope for the last, time the 

fortunes of the Australian Commonwealth Bill 
call for discussion in our columns. The five Australian 
delegates came over with the object of securing the 
adoption of their draft Bill without substantial altera- 
tion ; but a fortnight ago, when Mr. Chamberlain intro- 
duced the Bill into the Commons, these hopes seemed 
destined to disappointment, for the Coionial Secretary 
then announced that the Government, in the exercise of 
their responsibility as trustees of the Empire, and of 
their omniscience as interpreters of Australian opinion, 
had resolved to cut out clause 74 altogether and to 
preserve the right of appeal to the Judicial Committee. 
A week elapsed, and the Bill came on for second 
reading on Monday last. Again Mr. Chamberlain 
opened the discussion, but this time he announced that 
the Colonial Office and the Australian delegates had 
come to terms, and that— 

“whereas in the original clause appeal was to cease in all 
cascs except where the public interests of some portion of her 
Majesty's dominions outside Australia were concerned, in the 
clause as we now propose to insert it an appeal will lie in 
every case except in the cases where Australian interests alone 
are concerned.” 

Where is the difference? Australia in the wickedness 
of her heart desired to alter the law so that there 
should be no appeal save in cases not purely Australian. 
Mr. Chamberlain detects the plot, denounces its authors, 
and with an ingenuity which the Mr. Gladstone of Tory 
legend might have envied, exclaims, “ No, not this! 
Say, rather, that the law shall be altered so that there 
shall be an appeal save in cases which are purely 
Australian.” Mr. Chamberlain has hitherto attained 
distinction rather by the vigour than by the subtlety of 
his intellectual processes, but it is evident that his 
power of discrimination is as great as his power of 
abuse. If the futility of drawing distinctions between 
two identical propositions needs illustration, we may 
illustrate it in this way. An important section of the 
Judicature Act provides that appeals from the decision 
of a Judge in Chambers shall lie to the Divisional Court, 
save in cases of practice and procedure, when appeal 
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goes straight to the Court of Appeal. Now, will Mr. 
Chamberlain kindly explain what is the difference 
between so expressing this rule of law and saying 
that appeals from the decision of a Judge in Chambers 
shall go straight to the Court of Appeal, save in 
cases other than cases of practice and procedure, when 
they go to the Divisional Court? Or, if the Colonial 
Secretary objects to a technical illustration, we will give 
him another suited to the meanest understanding. 
What is the difference between saying that you may 
not shoot partridges except between the rst of September 
and the rst of February and saying that you may shoot 
partridges except between the 1st of February and the 
ist of September? At the risk of being abused as very 
poor sportsmen or very prejudiced pro-Boers, we must 
confess that we do not perceive one ha’porth of differ- 
ence between the two. 

The plain fact is that Mr. Chamberlain, greatly to 
the advantage of his own reputation and of Imperial 
goodwill, has changed his tactics. Naturally enough, 
while changing his tactics he has done his best to save 
his face by concealing the change. Just as his demands 
on the first reading were not a compromise, because 
they conceded nothing to the delegates, so his surrender 
on the second reading is not a compromise, because he 
has given the delegates everything they could possibly 
want. Good citizens are far too grateful for the happy 
termination of what once looked like an ugly quarrel 
to desire to make partisan capital out of the fact of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s retreat; but it is ridiculous to 
pretend that he has not retreated If any one 
seriously imagines that Mr. Chamberlain has held his 
ground, that he has gained his point, and that the 
empire ought to be grateful to him for his firm and con- 
sistent championship of a single Imperial point of view, 
we should like to call such a person’s attention to one 
curious fact, and ask him how, on his hypothesis, he 
explains it. Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal at the time of 
the first reading was opposed by four out of the five 
delegates, while Mr. Dickson, as Mr. Chamberlain 
proudly pointed out, warmly supported it ; on the other 
hand, Mr. Chamberlain’s second reading proposal, while 
acquiesced in by the four other delegates, is bitterly 
opposed by Mr. Dickson. Let there be no mistake about 
this. “Queensland,” said Mr. Chamberlain on May 
14th, “is entirely opposed to the view taken by four of 
the delegates, and is strongly in favour of the line which 
her Majesty’s Government venture to recommend to the 
House.” Quite so; permit a week to elapse and note 
the difference. “So far as the four delegates are con- 
cerned,” said Mr. Chamberlain on May 21st, “Iam happy 
now to be able to inform the House that we have come 
to an absolute agreement.” As for the unfortunate Mr, 
Dickson, so recently the right-hand man of the Colonial 
Office, Mr. Chamberlain reported that the Queensland 
Government did not approve of these modifications, and 
hoped that the original proposal of the Colonial Secretary 
would be carried into effect. We do not underrate 
Mr. Chamberlain’s powers of brazen assertion, and we 
remember his marvellous declaration :—“ It is not I, 
but they who have changed.” But it seems to us 
difficult to apply this convenient formula to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s most recent revolution in language and 
policy. 

However, more important than any illustration 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s diplomatic and controversial 
peculiarities, is the fact that this controversy has been 
settled, and settled in the manner which Liberals have 
consistently advocated. The future of Australian appeals, 
so far as they concern matters purely Australian (or 





rather, if Mr. Chamberlain prefers it, except so far as 
they concern matters not purely Australian) is in 
Australia’s hands. If Mr. Chamberlain thinks that he 
materially increases the jurisdiction of the Judicial 
Committee by his latest provision that where the new 
law allows no appeal, appeal may still take place 
if both parties desire it, he is welcome to think so, 
For our part, we can understand that the unsuccessful 
party may desire to appeal, but one of the two parties 
in the lower court must be successful, and for the 
successful party by his own choice charitably to concede 
to his opponent an extra opportunity for robbing him of 
his victory argues a generosity which may characterise 
Australian litigants, but which is quite unknown in 
English courts. It may be that the historian of the 
future will be content to record that the year 1900 was 
memorable for the free gift by the mother country to 
the Australian continent of the Constitution which 
Australian statesmen had devised and Australian citizens 
demanded ; but if that historian investigates the nego- 
tiations which preceded the gift, and studies the debates 
of May 14th and May 2st, he will, by all the rules of 
internal evidence, be forced to the conclusion that 
English policy was directed not by one Mr. Chamber- 
lain, but by two. 





THE ARM OF THE POLICEMAN. 


AST Monday’s debate on Lord James’ Youthful 
Offenders’ Bill was unsatisfactory for the reason 

which so frequently causes the failure of Parliamentary 
discussions : the subject was one on which there is a 
strong argument to be made on both sides and yet nearly 
every speaker ignored the real strength of the point of 
view opposed to his own. On the one hand, the con- 
siderations which have induced the Government to 
become responsible for this measure are perfectly plain, 
and no good purpose is served by insinuating that every 
politician who votes for the Bill is blinded by class 
prejudice and devoted to retrograte legislation. The 
object of this Bill must not be confounded with Mr. 
Wharton’s proposals which were very properly rejected 
by the House of Commons some weeks ago. Mr. 
Wharton wanted to make the criminal law harsher by 
adding to the number of offences for which adults may 
be flogged. Lord James wants to mitigate the severity 
of the criminal law by substituting the corporal punish- 
ment of boys under sixteen for their imprisonment. 
Now the whole basis of this second proposal is the 
certainty that imprisonment has a bad effect on young 
people—so bad, say the supporters of the Bill, that it is 
desirable to substitute for it a short and sbarp punish- 
ment, administered by the arm of the policeman, which 
will be at once a better deterrent and a less unfortunate 
influence on the future behaviour of the juvenile offender. 
The mistake, as it seems to us, which is made by the 
opponents of the Bill is that they do not recognise—or, 
at any rate, if they do recognise, do not fairly meet—the 
enormous force of the proposition that, whatever happens, 
boys ought not to be sent to prison. The fear of gaol 
is a potent influence, no doubt, on a boy’s conduct— 
until he has been there. It is the youth who has 
never gone to prison whose heart leaps into his 
mouth at the thought of a policeman round the 
corner. But once a young offender has experience of 
incarceration, the idea loses much of its terrors, and 
he feels that if this is the worst that society can do with 
him, it is very much less disagreeable than he expected. 
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The result is that the fear of imprisonment is no longer 
a strong incentive to honest living, and that everything 
is prepared for the boy’s entry into the class of habitual 
criminals. Now, say the advocates of flogging, we have 
a plan for avoiding the pernicious results of juvenile 
imprisonment. Do not send boys to prison at all: whip 
them instead. Then you have a punishment which, 
whatever its defects, will at any rate never become 
pleasant by repetition, you will preserve unimpaired the 
unknown terrors of prison, and you will not brand mere 
children with the lifelong stigma of the gaol-bird. We 
do not say that this argument at all convinces us ; but 
we do say that no one can meet and overcome it unless 
he realises how strong is the basis upon which it is 
reared. 

On the other hand, an exactly similar defect is dis- 
coverable in the Government’s treatment of the argu- 
ment of the opponents of the Bill. Just as it is idle to 
dismiss the one contention as brutal, so it is idle to 
dismiss the other as sentimental. The real value of 
physical pain as a punishment is very difficult to discover. 
There are no statistics available to show what proportion 
of juvenile offenders who are flogged under the existing 
law make a second appearance in the prisoner’s dock. 
Again, there is much force in the contention that the 
effect of the Bill would be to encourage unnecessary 
flogging in cases where, under the existing law, a boy is 
quite properly released without punishment as a first 
offender. And, finally, it is ridiculous to deny the 
difference between parental chastisement and the “ con- 
taminating arm” of the policeman. When Lord 
Salisbury refused to recognise the distinction, he was, of 
course, indulging in one of those brilliant foolish- 
nesses with which he delights to show his con- 
tempt for intelligences, whether of peers or of 
Primrose Leaguers, so much inferior to his own. 
To pretend that the two cases are identical is like pre- 
tending that it is the same thing for 2 girl to accept 
a bracelet from her father as from a casual admirer. 
Resemblance between a Tory and a Socialist is some- 
times close ; but until the two are identical there will 
continue to be a difference between the whipping of a 
boy by his father and the flogging of a young pickpocket 
by the State. And by disregarding the force of these 
contentions, which have nothing of the sentimentalist 
about them from beginning to end, the supporters of 
Lord James’ Bill are entirely blind to the weight of their 
opponents’ objection. The situation in Parliament on 
Monday night suggested nothing so much as a field-day 
on Salisbury Plain when each side advances with great 
energy and truculence, but the two armies never manage 
to meet. 

The only conclusions to be drawn from these con- 
siderations appear to us to be the following. First: the 
imprisonment of juvenile offenders is so undesirable 
that it should be reduced to the smallest proportions— 
in Belgium no child under sixteen is committed to prison 
at all. Secondly: there is no evidence to prove that 
flogging reduces crime, and in spite of the need for an 
alternative to imprisonment, the solid objections to 
flogging are so serious that its wider vogue should be 
discouraged. Thirdly: what is needed is another alter- 
native to imprisonment, if such can be found, which will 
be unpleasant enough to act as a deterrent without 
rousing the opposition of men who do not in the 
absence of evidence recognise the essential virtue of 
everything that is violent and hurts. We wonder 
whether that second alternative will ever be discovered. 
It is so much more trouble after all to set in motion 
the brains of our legislators than the arms of our 
policemen, 


THE ETHNOGRAPHER IN POLITICS. 


GOOD many years ago some learned persons, 
A speculating upon the immense diversity of shape, 
ue, temper and appetites that is to be observed among 
different groups, communities or sections of the same 
people, arrived, by an intricate process of reasoning, at 
these tremendous conclusions: That those vast bodies 
of mankind, bound together by the ties of affection, 
interest, creed, memory, a common soil and a common 
government, which we call nations, are in fact seldom 
descended of a common ancestry; and that, on the 
contrary, distinct nations or parts of nations inhabiting 
countries the most distant from one another, owing 
various allegiance, and separated by every contrariety 
of codes, customs and polities, reveal nevertheless to 
the scrutiny of science sure evidence of a real and 
ancient affinity of race. 

This theory (which did not at once commend itself 
to the public credulity) they endeavoured to support, 
first, by a reference to a few well-ascertained events, 
such as the Rape of the Sabine Women, the Battle of 
Hastings, and the foundation of the Sultanate of Ghizni 
in the three hundred and fifty-first year of the Hejirah ; 
next by a comparison of the diverse languages of the 
universe, which allowed them to establish upon 
similarities of root, sound, structure and so forth, 
between this speech and that, the kinship of the groups 
which use them ; and lastly by the help of anatomy and 
the art of mensuration applied to the human skull, which 
showed beyond the possibility of a doubt that what 
might by the careless be supposed to be merely accidents 
of frontal and occipital conformation (such as con- 
traction, elongation, depression, rotundity, angularity, 
quadration and the like) are in fact the palpable signs of 
race and may be made to yield irrefutable proof of 
consanguinity between persons who would never have 
suspected it. 

But long before the science of ethnography had 
confessed its dependence upon the craniologists, it had 


“won considerable reputation among politicians, pub- 


licists and a certain class of historians. For, in the first 
place, it promised to supply them with what they have 
never been in a situation to despise—namely, a new crop 
of sonorous synonyms. With a few original epithets to 
accentuate the unity of a scattered race by the selection 
of a general, admitted and striking characteristic, what a 
windfall to a starved vocabulary the earliest and pro- 
visional terminology of the ethnographer supplied. Com- 
pare with the old insipid, commonplace reiteration of 
national names—French, English, Irish,German, Russian, 
Chinaman—the picturesque and suggestive evocation 
of the “practical” Anglo-Saxon, the “lively” Gaul, 
the “excitable” Celt, the “phlegmatic” Teuton, the 
“inscrutable” Mongol, the “rude and melancholy” 
Slav! Nor was it long before they perceived that the 
adoption of the ethnographical jargon might be made to 
serve the most important interests: it confessed a 
scientific sanction, the imaginative authority of an 
appeal to the universal, the distant and the primitive, 
upon prejudices of ancient origin or recent growth, 
upon popular or prudential lines of policy. And, finally, 
the principle of bestowing nicknames in which the 
notion of race is implicit upon all sorts of human divi- 
sions, great and small, real and arbitrary, is one that 
admits of indefinite extension. 

Let us linger a moment among these flowers of 
speech, and consider what fortune they have had. 
Every one is aware that the term Anglo-Saxon (applied 
originally in rather a vague manner to the different 
colonial deposits thrown upon the British coasts at a 
remote period of the history of Britain) became com- 
monly used, about the middle of the nineteenth century, 
as another name for English. No one knew better than 
the men of science who invented this revolting com- 
pound, that if any Anglo-Saxons are still left on the 
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earth, it would be more hopeful to look for them in 
the Frisian marshes than in any English county ; and 
that it is singularly unapt to describe the composition of 
our nation, which is indeed best described as a great 
commercial concretion of mixed elements made one by a 
Christian and Romantic civilisation, the force of events, 
and the energy of great men. However, from the 
jargon of a science, this artificial race-name passed 
into the dialect of public men, and at last into the every- 
day language of quite ordinary persons. But this was 
only the beginning ; for it was soon observed that the 
word supplied the growing need of a symbol for 
all there is in common between the inhabitants of the 
British Islands and the British colonies on the one hand 
and the people of the United States of North America 
on the other—a community of qualities and interests 
which, to be sure, it would be troublesome to name, or 
even to discover, without some such epitomising appella- 
tion ; and its perfect propriety is a thing agreed upon 
and dangerous to doubt. In the same way (though 
possibly with a little more excuse) the French have 
begun to speak of themselves as Gallo- Romans, ignoring 
the Iberian, the Cymric, the Frankish, and the 
Scandinavian contributions to their national entity ! 
The new word anti-Semite, again, is used by persons 
having no quarrel with the Phoenicians or the ancient 
inhabitants of Egypt, but anxious to restore the civil dis- 
abilities of Jews, in order to give their party a learned 
prestige ; while the opposite factions in some countries 
designate by this name persons who have merely a 
personal antipathy to the members of that ancient race, 
and often attach to it a religious significance. 

These examples, which it would be easy to add to, 
are especially instructive, because they imply a deliberate 
retrogression, under the auspices of sciolism, to the 
primitive race-feuds of patriarchal society. In the 
course of centuries nations have been formed and the 
spirit of nationality has arisen, with little consideration 
for origins. The most satisfactory delimitations of 
frontiers are those which show the least ethnographical 
bias, and if the ethnographers were invited to readjust 
them, in Europe alone, there is not a State that would 
be left standing. Therefore the appeal to race is both 
peculiarly artificial and peculiarly mischievous, Never- 
theless it is a fashion which it will want, perhaps, another 
generation at the least to discredit thoroughly. 


 v. 





THE MIRROR OF PARLIAMENT, 
WESTMINSTER, THURSDAY. 


This week it is the same story as last week, but with 
this great difference, that it is comedy instead of farce. 
The Australian Commonwealth Bill is very rightly seen 
by every observer in the House to be critical in the 
history of Parliament; not (as our newspapers are so 
fond of telling us) because it marks an “ Imperial” 
development ; on the contrary, the matter is one of con- 
venience and of littke more, and, whether such a Bill 
were passed or not, the colonies would continue to be 
what they have been, to grow as they have grown, and 
to preserve ther traditional relations to the mother 
country. No, the importance of the moment has been 
felt by men on both sides of politics to lie in this: the 
Executive of England has of late years grown prodi- 
giously in strength, and it happens to be in the hands of 
men who are singularly weak and dependent upon 
newspaper pressure. That isa danger. To this danger 
there is added the fact that one man, stronger than his 
fellows, thoroughly unscrupulous and singularly ignorant 
of the forces that are moving the modern world, 
has had to deal with the very problems which at 


this moment most nearly affect our welfare. On what 
was by far the most important of these problems he 
has made a disastrous blunder; on the second, which 
concerned this Commonwealth Bill, itremained to be seen 
whether a similar spirit would mislead him. Last week 
the House was at tension because it was felt throughout 
the brilliant and clear speech of Mr. Chamberlain that 
the kind of folly which every educated man in this 
country and abroad perceives to be the chief menace to 
our security was still at the helm. This week that fear 
has disappeared. It has become evident that the 
quality of weakness and indecision which relies upon 
what it calls public opinion can have its good side, and 
that the more lamentable of the errors which it commits 
can be stopped in time, if the persons actually brought 
into contact with our Ministers stand firm. Before the 
Transvaal War nobody stood firm. The convention of 
our politics, by which Ministries are supposed to be 
filled by whatever the nation can produce of highest 
talent and of ripest experience, gave the Executive a free 
hand, with the results that we all know, In this matter 
of the Commonwealth Bill Mr. Chamberlain was not 
opposed by a divided group of men ignorant of their 
own minds; he was opposed, on the contrary, by men 
who knew exactly what they wanted, and he has given 
in. Itisan excellent omen for the future fortunes of 
any Radical party that may be formed in this country 
and that may have the sense to abandon the futile and 
sometimes criminal blandness which has taken all the 
life out of our modern debates. 

The House on Monday had an air which it does 
not often possess. In the first place, Mr. Balfour's 
answer with regard to Mafeking when the leader of the 
Opposition had put the question to him cast over the 
very full assembly an air of content and good will which 
reflected, while it was considerably more dignified than, 
the demonstrations of last Saturday; in the second 
place, long before the debate began, the victory of the 
Australian delegates was known all over the House ; 
and, in the third place, Mr. Chamberlain wore on his 
face a smile that no one could have called by any other 
than its right name. When he rose to make his speech 
it was interesting to see the absence of all marked self- 
control and of all effort to cover his retreat. A man 
who could say that the war had fallen upon him as a 
surprise could say with equal calmness and assurance 
that a compromise had been arrived at with the 
Australian delegates, and a man who represents, if ever 
any one did, the policy of making words do the work 
of deeds could tell the House, as Mr. Chamberlain 
did with a suave accent that was almost courteous, 
of how the great and essential difficulty had been 
got over. Australia had insisted that all matters 
purely Australian should remain in her own hands 
and that the appeal to the Privy Council should 
not be allowed in matters exclusively affecting her own 
citizens. Mr. Chamberlain could not see his way to 
granting this; he proposed to them therefore as an 
alternative that all matters not exclusively Australian 
should be allowed to go to the Privy Council, and he 
implored those who had said that they would not take 
a penny less than one-and-sixpence to call it eighteen- 
pence and not to quarrel about trifles. The ease with 
which this concession was obtained from the Australian 
delegates speaks well for our future relations with the 
most loyal of colonies, and when Mr. Chamberlain sat 
down it was felt that both sides had obtained what they 
desired ; for the Australians would go back home with 
their demand granted, and Mr. Chamberlain had once 
more found it possible to twist a phrase about till its 
own mother would not know it. 

That so momentous a quarrel should have been 
settled by such striking mutual concession was a matter 
of delight to Mr. Asquith, who rose in his place imme- 
diately after Mr. Chamberlain, and blessed the com- 
promise with all the fervour of a Fowler ratifying the 
act of a Hicks Beach, Mr. Asquith’s speech was in the 
very best tradition of our political history ; it showed by 
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its tone that he would not strike a fallen foe, and that 
so long as the front Opposition bench remains what it 
has been for so long, Mr. Chamberlain may be lightly 
blamed for his crimes, but never for his follies. There 
was also apparent in Mr. Asquith’s speech a note of 
profound gratitude for the solution that had been dis- 
covered, so that any one listening to it.went away with 
this, at least, well impressed upon his mind—that the 
stuff out of which Ministers are made is rare and 
wonderful and that even when we differ from them it 
would not be patriotic to expose them to the ridicule of 
the vulgar. It is in such debates as these that one 
appreciates the immense step which has been taken in 
the decencies of Parliamentary life since the days of 
Burke and of Charles James Fox. 

The calm so deservedly obtained by Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s wisdom and by Mr. Asquith’s appreciation of it 
was rudely disturbed at the close of the debate by Mr. 
Timothy Healy, whose principal quarrel with Mr. 
Chamberlain was not so much for his attitude upon this 
Bill as for the apparent inconsistency between his 
present attitude and that which he adopted towards the 
Home Rule Bill. The phrase “ must Irishmen be trans- 
ported before you will trust them with self-government” 
will linger perhaps a little unduly in the minds of those 
who respect Mr. Chamberlain’s intentions (however 
wrong they may think them) ; it will, I fear, be still more 
cherished by those who pay them no respect of any 
kind, but who believe that the Colonial Secretary’s 
actions proceed from a mixture of ignorance and per- 
sonal ambition. 

With this slightly disturbing incident, which may 
be compared to the awkward questions asked by share- 
holders at a general meeting where dividend has been 
paid out of capital, the short debate (for it was short 
considering the matter involved) ended just in time for 
dinner. There was no dissentient voice; everybody 
was delighted that what had seemed for the moment an 
irreconcilable difficulty should have been so easily 
solved ; and one went away from the presence of this 
astonishing little curtain-raiser with the impression that 
most of the troubles affecting modern diplomacy could 
be solved with equal ease if only every one could be 
converted to our philosophy. If only the Transvaal 
would be content to call itself annexed on the condition 
that we made no attempt to govern it ; if only America 
would give the Sultan a receipt without insisting upon 
the money; and if only the French would colour 
Morocco blue upon their maps without sending in 
soldiers, what a saving to the nerves of the world! 
And, incidentally, if these ideas could but be introduced 
pe domestic life how many debtors would sleep more 
easily. 


CLIMAX. 





MUSIC, 


THE OPERA—PURCELL OPERATIC SOCIETY— 
HANDEL SOCIETY. 


N the current copy of the Chord—that interesting 
| little “ quarterly devoted to music ”—the first place 
is given, appropriately enough, to an article on the 
opening season of Opera at Covent Garden. The 
practicability of the two principal suggestions made by 
its author may well be doubted, but very timely is his 
reminder of the difficulties under which the whole 
undertaking isrun, It is necessary, as he says, to state 
these difficulties— 

“because, without grasping them, criticism on the artistic 
side of the season has no practical value at all. You have to 
engage so many star singers, who demand extravagant 
Salaries; . . . you have to give conductors and orchestra 


a fairly adequate remuneration ; you have to pay your rent and 
taxes, as well as gas and electric light ; you have to marshal a 
small army of scene-shifters ; you are obliged to paythe chorus 
a sum each night which would nearly cover the salaries of a 
first-class dramatic company ; you have printers’ bills, managers 
salaries, bills for advertisements, upholstery, and attendants ; 
and, as the last straw, you are compelled to pay for rights of 
performance and band-parts.” 

Remembering these circumstances, the record of 
the present season, so far as it has gone, must indeed be 
regarded as remarkable. The first ten days have seen 
not only the renirée of Melba and Calvé in their most 
familiar and fascinating réles ; but the first appearance 
here of both Calvé and Ternina in parts in which they 
had not hitherto been heard, to say nothing of the 
introduction ot a number of entirely new artistes. Of 
the new-comers, Herr Slezak made his début last week 
as Lohengrin, and in the third act of the opera he 
showed himself a worthy associate of Fraulein Ternina 
in her beautiful performance as Elsa. Of his real 
merits it will be easier to judge on hearing him again 
in another ré/le. Much more unmistakable was the 
instantaneous and well-deserved success achieved on 
Monday night by the Italian tenor, Signor Bonci, in 
Puccini’s La Bohéme. Madame Eldée who, as Musetta, 
made her first appearance at Covent Garden on the 
same occasion, was assured of an appreciative reception 
owing to her popularity in this country as a concert 
singer ; but, even without such adventitious aid, the spon- 
taneous freshness with which she played her part, and the 
perfection of art with which she made the most of her 
voice, would in any case have confirmed the reputation in 
opera which she had already established at Stockholm. 
The cast in Puccini’s delightful work on Monday night 
was hardly equal in other respects to the cast of last 
year, when Signor Ancona was so engaging in the part 
of Marcello, although M. Gillibert fortunately resumed 
his original role. 

It is difficult to understand why, with all its wealth 
of melodious beauty, Verdi’s Aida so seldom attracts a 
really full house. Last week it was admirably given 
before an audience far smaller than might have been 
expected, Miss Macintyre making a very welcome 
renirée as the heroine, in association with M. Plangon 
and two other new comers—Miss Edyth Walker and 
M. Imbart de la Tour. The latter comes to us witha 
great name from Brussels, where, in addition to his 
success as a Wagnerian tenor, his reputation was greatly 
increased by his singing in the title part of Vincent 
D'Indy’s Fervaal. 

At the close of last week the Purcell Operatic 
Society inaugurated what promises to be a career of great 
interest and usefulness by three performances of Purcell’s 
Dido and Eneas at the Hampstead Conservatoire. 
The Society is especially to be congratulated on having 
resisted the temptation to employ the orchestral addi- 
tions—admirably consonant in spirit though they are— 
which were introduced into Purcell’s score when, after 
a lapse of two centuries, the opera was revived by the 
Royal College of Music some five years ago. By con- 
fining themselves to the strings for which, with the 
harpsichord, the work was originally scored, they 
immensely enhanced the historical interest of their per- 
formance ; but for the very same reason their substitu- 
tion of a pianoforte for the harpsichord was an error 
which ought, at all costs, to have been avoided. In 
every single other particular the performances retlected 
the greatest credit on all concerned in them. The way 
in which the familiar music was given, taken in 
conjunction with the eminently appropriate acting and 
mounting of the drama, only proved afresh how far 
ahead Purcell showed himself (in this one masterpiece 
alone) of his own and many succeeding generations in 
the conception of operatic art—so perfect is the appro- 
priateness of his music to the dramatic situation and so 
complete the consonance of its emphasis with the 
emphasis of the words to which it is set. 

Quite inscrutable are the causes which occasionally 
lead the most seemingly staid of bodies, single and 
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corporate, to break out of a sudden in new and 
unexpected places. Who, for example, would have 
suspected that the Handel Society, with their tradi- 
tionally severe reputation, would ever have burst on us 
in so up-to-date a guise as they did at their concert of 
Tuesday last at St. James’s Hall, with an unfamiliar 
work of Humperdinck’s and a section of Mr. Coleridge 
Taylor’s Hiawatha figuring in their programme? In 
character and colouring such music is so far more 
advanced and pronounced than the music which makes 
up the long and honourable record of the Society’s 
previous programmes that one well might have doubted 
whether the chorus and orchestra would give full effect 
to its emotional side. But no shortcoming of the kind 
can be urged against them if we may judge by their 
sympathetic performance on Tuesday of Humperdinck’s 
Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar. The work—written in 
1880, and scored for a mezzo-soprano and a tenor solo, 
mixed choir, and orchestra—is a setting of Heine’s 
pathetic ballad, and, if in no way distinctive in character 
as a composition, it is entirely appropriate to its subject. 
Save for a slight uncertainty of intonation in the strings, 
the Society’s forces acquitted themselves quite ade- 
quately, and the solo portions of the work were sung 
with an admirable amount of feeling by Miss Muriel 
Foster and Mr. Whitworth Mitton. A word of special 
commendation is due to the writer whose new and 
excellent translation of Heine’s poem was printed in the 
programme of the concert. 


W. G. 





SOME CUSTOMS OF THE BARRALONGANS 
AND PARAPHYMOSIANS. 


HE people of Barralonga, so called on account of 
the opulence of their middle and upper classes, 
held a truly great position in the classical world, while 
their neighbours the inhabitants of Paraphymosia had 
attained by their passion for material wealth to no 
undistinguished rank among the Nations of Antiquity ; 
it is therefore not impertinent to inquire into their 
habits and to seek what lessons we may draw from 
such famous polities whose separate customs so closely 
complemented each other that they may be said between 
them to make a sum of the character of humanity. 

The constitution of Barralonga was so devised that 
the Monarch, though all-powerful in the sphere of 
politics, had no rule over the private actions of the 
citizens, and while it was permitted to him to destroy 
the morals or to jeopardise the existence of the State 
by an unjust or an impolitic war, he was strictly for- 
bidden to interfere in the least degree with the action 
of the customary law, with the domestic habits of wealthy 
corporations or with the struggle between man and man 
that was the very life of the community. This leaving 
of the most important interests of the State to one man 
at the price of their own domestic convenience was 
justly esteemed by the people of Barralonga as the most 
cherished of their liberties. 

The Paraphymosians, upon the other hand, esteemed 
no government so perfect as that which would work 
automatically and which would require to guide it no 
special abilities nor even the ordinary capacities of 
human beings. To the fruitless task of discovering some 
such system the people of Paraphymosia had devoted 
their best intelligence for a century and more before 
they arrived at a passable solution in the granting of the 
most complete licence to every kind of evildoer, a 
machine of government under which the reformers 
finding themselves contented Paraphymosia began to 
enjoy a repose well-earned by the three generations of 
feverish. change. 

In Barralonga the appointment of the Monarch was 


in this wise. He that would be a candidate for this 
office put down a sum of money more or less to about 
£1,000 of our currency, for they held that so great an 
honour should be held at a high price, and by so doing 
obtained a half-chance for a seat in the Senate (which 
assembly met, from the strict observance of antique 
custom, in a cellar) ; the vilest of the people were then 
made drunk, and in that condition were.consulted as a 
kind of oracle; if they should cry “Balbus” then 
Balbus had it, but if “ Caius,” then Caius; and while 
the ordeal was held it was customary for the two candi- 
dates to shake each other by the hand. By this means 
a seat in the Senate was sure to fall at last to any man 
that had wealth—that is, ability. This, then, having been 
obtained, it was noticed that of all the Senators some 
few, by their vulgarity, noise, amiability, excitability, 
eloquence, stoutness, fortune or what not quickly stood 
out from their fellows and the competition was the less 
keen because there was a rule in Barralonga that who- 
ever talked standing before many displeased the gods, 
so that but few dared to do this. Then of these few 
so distinguished it is evident that fewer still would be so 
enamoured of discussion or so robust as to last it out to 
the age of eighty (for at that age it was imagined that a 
man was at his prime so far as government was con- 
cerned, nor was this rule relaxed save for those who 
possessed at least One Million Pounds of gold) ; there 
was then no difficulty in choosing the King, for the two 
oldest of the more emphatic of the Senators were put 
up once in seven years and appeal was again made to 
the dregs of the city, who, for that occasion, were made 
even more drunk than for the election of common 
Senators. ~ 

The Paraphymosians, on the contrary, held this 
fashion of electing Kings to be the best. They would 
first require of the candidates that they should study a 
dead language, the elements of geometry and art of 
social deportment, and so obtained many thousands of 
candidates of whom they then required that each should 
write a book cf verse of a small size, three essays upon 
a literary matter of some sort, and should compose a 
speech in eulogy of some dead man. Thus but seven or 
eight hundred would be left, and these they then very 
carefully examined, compelling them especially to be 
present at reunions, balls, at homes, marriages, and so 
forth, when the judges decided which of them had 
shown least energy and parts and which had so con- 
ducted themselves as most to appear like aulomata ; of 
these some hundred, perhaps, would remain that were 
then called “ Ministrabiles,” and went about with a great 
label on their backs having written on it the word which 
is in English “correct.” From these the Kings were 
chosen on condition that they should reign but six 
months each, and should during that time cease, as far 
as possible, to think or speak for fear of spoiling the 
exact machinery of Government. 

Very different also was the way that the Barra- 
longans treated their Monarchs from that in which the 
Paraphymosians treated theirs. For in Barralonga a 
strict law existed that whenever the Monarch’s name 
was mentioned he should at once be praised with 
immoderate zeal by all those present, and that whether 
the Monatch were only a fool (as was most common) or 
a wicked knave (as happened when he had intelligence). 
If then the Monarch was about to betray the country, 
or had appointed his own imbecile cousin to govern a 
province, or had stolen public moneys (a vice with which 
the Ancients were sadly affected) no one might even say, 
“ Our good and wise King has done that which is excel- 
lent and which a lesser man would not have dared, so 
dangerous does it seem,” for if he wrapped it up even in 
so much praise as that the officers would smell out his 
intention and he would be led out and killed. But some, 
indeed, were allowed to call the King a blockhead 
(though never a bad man), and these were his own 
friends and relations ; but this was not allowed unless 
they had received some favour at his hands. 

The Paraphymosians, on the contrary, thouzh they 
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had no lawin the matter yet had a custom whereby it 
was due to all the institutions of their country, and 
especially to their Kings, that they should blame them 
immediately upon all occasions, and if any one should 
dare to praise anything or to be cheery about the 
Government or even to hold his peace he was suspected 
of being a foreign spy and his life was made burden- 
some to him. Thus if two citizens met in the street 
they did not say as we say: “ Pay me back what you owe 
me,” or “I fear the dinner to which I asked you is off,” 
but one would cry : “ How much longer are we to be 
governed by a gang of cut-throats!” And the other 
would answer, “Ah! the usurers, the syndicates, the 
brutes, the Pretorians, the Caesarists, the Jesuits, 
the Clericals, the Golden Calves, the Mammon- 
worshippers .” and so forth; but so far were 
they from taking the matter hardly that once when one 
of them went mad and struck the chief Minister of the 
King on the head with a stick, though that Minister was 
commonly and universally compared to Judas Iscariot 
and the worst criminals, yet the man who struck him 
was by a popular demand and with no one dissenting, 
thrust into a dungeon, where he died. And this was 
the more wonderful as the Minister was stuffed with 
straw and could not feel; so it was not the assault that 
they punished, but rather that one of their fellow- 
citizens had acted as though he believed what was 
ritually said. 

Then also in Religion these two people were as 
different as Gaia from Maia, that is, as we should 
say, as chalk from cheese. For in Barralonga it was 
thought that the only happiness ever given to men came 
between sixty-five and seventy years of agé, and they 
would commit the most horrid crimes, and live the most 
laborious and fearful lives so that they might enjoy those 
five years in security and with wealth at their disposal. 
And when any one s9 acted that it seemed either that he 
would enjoy himself before he was sixty-five years old, or 
that he imagined that enjoyment might be after death, he 
was at once dispossessed of his livelihood and given 
over to the lawyers to play with. But concerning these 
two follies, they held that the mere speaking of them— 
though not the doing of them—to be, the first, repre- 
hensible ; but the second, not. For they said it was a 
shameful thing that youth should seek pleasure and a 
matter not to be mentioned, but that the Tale of a 
Future Life was a pleasing fable and would make men 
richer if it were sufficiently repeated. 

Now in Paraphymosia their religion was this, that 
there were Seven Hundred and Forty-three Articles of 
Faith (too long to be written here) and that each of these 
was exactly true and had been so and would be so for 
ever. And whoever denied any one of these they hated 
as the Barralongans hated a believer, and they would 
call him “Liberal” and “free,” and heap other 
epithets upon him in their hearts ; and as to the acting 
of their religion each man had a devotion, some to this 
shrine and altar and some to that, and when they bathed 
it was seen that they had charms round their necks. 
But they were sadly divided into two factions in the 
manner of speaking of this religion of theirs. For some 
held that it was so sacred a matter that it should be 
kept secret and that in public it was better to jeer and 
flout at it so as to hide it up, but others said no, it was 
better to speak of it, and on this matter there were even 
intestine wars. But their Priests, theugh all of the 
second kind, yet esteemed the first kind to be the best, 
and if a Speaker and a Flouter were dying at one time 
in one hospital, the Priest would run to the second as 
surely the more devout of the two. 

Each country loved to make war, but in these 
various fashions. The Barralongans would never make 
it, save far off ; for they held that war made near at home 
is dangerous and irksome and may even affect the 
security of the State, and in this they were doubt- 
less right. So nothing would persuade them to 
fight unless first they had sent their soldiers away 
in boats; for it was a maxim of theirs that armies, 


and more especially cavalry, are the better for a 
sea voyage, and though the way to a battle were but a 
hundred miles by land yet would they prefer to go a 
thousand by sea, for they hada sacred book that told 
them such a plan was best. Not so the Paraphymosians, 
who loved nothing so much as a good, neighbourly, cosy 
and limitrophous war; and when their friends were 
surly and would not oblige them with it they fought 
among themselves ; and, indeed, they held this last to be 
the most perfect kind of warfare because it was the 
nearesthome. And just as the Barralongans would boast 
publicly of the immense distances at which they main- 
tained their garrisons, so the Paraphymosians bragged 
of their close frontiers and of their great enemies near 
by. Nor did they either of them attack the strong, but 
only the weak, and by these last either nation was very 
frequently defeated. 

Now as I write of their wars it would give me 
great delight to talk also of their sham wars or tourneys 
which they held with the tongue. I would tell you of 
the pleasant summer evenings in which the Para- 
phymosians would sit upon the edge of their country 
dipping their heels in the sea and calling across it some 
such words as these :—‘O! Barralongans, Money- 
grubbers, Abjects, Cowards, Carthage, Uglys (and so 
forth), soon, very soon we are coming over to eat you up. 
You are, so to speak, already done for, unhappy 
Barralonga! Yet you too have had a great past! 
Once you would have fought us, now you must disappear 
at once withouta blow!” Then the Barralongans would 
not answer directly, but would begin to talk loudly to each 
other, saying—“ Why did Heaven make us Invincible ? 
How is it that we fight such odds and always win? 
What are our wonderful gifts? Oh! mysterious designs 
of Providence, it is fated. All must be absorbed. We 
are the Highest and the Best. Alas! Poor Para- 
phymosia that was erst so gentle and winning, though 
never virtuous alas! and never strong or brave. Alas! 
Poor Country. It is doomed.” At this the Para- 
phymosians would cry out, “ Ah! what restrains me?” 
and the Barralongans would mutter ‘“ Why do I hesitate 
to strike?” But it was not thought proper in either 
country to answer this question, for some observances 
they had in common and this was one of them, 





THE THEATRE, 
GIOCONDA.—MR. MARTIN HARVEY. 


UCIO SiETTALA, the sculptor, has conceived 

a passion, which is half the artist’s adora- 

tion of supreme beauty of form, for the model 
who has sat to him for his masterpiece. He is 
so tortured by the power of this passion over his 
love for his wife Silvia and his little daughter that 
he tries to commit suicide. By the inhnite care 
and devotion of Sylvia his life is saved, but the passion 
consumes him still in spite of himself. Gioconda is 
waiting for him in his studio, having kept damp all this 
time the clay of an unfinished model which is, perhaps, 
to be a second masterpiece. The wife goes to the 
studio and faces her, and, goaded to a lie by what she 
sees to be her inevitable defeat, she tells Gioconda that 
she has been sent by Lucio to dismiss her, Gioconda, 
infuriated by the message, tries to destroy the great 
statue before she goes for ever. In saving it the hands of 
Gioconda, the hands which are her one beauty, the hands 
which “If too often pain has joined them together, it 
has also raised them to sublime heights, it has made 
them perfect ''—are crushed and broken, The last act 
finds her alone. Lucio has gone back to Gioconda, and 
is working “ like one frenzied” in an attempt to make 
himself think it is his art alone which has. enslaved him. 
Silvia is at the sea, where she had hoped to take him 
for his convalescence, She meets Sirenetta, a child of 
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the sea shore, a sort of Undine, who expresses to her 
broken heart the life of a being without passion, without 
care. The end of the play is her meeting with her 
child, who cannot understand why her mother does not 
hold out her arms to embrace her. 

To see a play in a language which one cannot 
understand and to get the only indication of the mean- 
ing of the words from having read them in another tongue 
is a severe test of acting. Inthe previous preductions 
Signora Duse has come through it triumphantly. To 
see a new play to which one’s only guide is a trans- 
lated synopsis is a still severer test of the powers of the 
author. It can hardly be said that Signor d'Annunzio 
comes through so well. Gioconda appears to be accepted 
by those who are competent t> judge as a beautifully 
written play. Certainly some of the dialogue which is 
given in the synopsis is instinct with poetry even in the 
translation. The speech of Silvia, for instance, who 
has nursed her husband back to life, and back too, she 
hopes, to his love for her :— 

“Oh, it is not myself alone you ought to love, not me alone, 

but the love I feel for you : you should love this love of mine. 

I am not beautiful, ] am not worthy of your eyes, I am a lowly 

creature in the shadow ; but my love is superb. It is lifted on 
high, it stands alone, it is sure as light, it is stronger than 
death, it can work miracles, it will give you all that you ask 
of it.” 
The words, too, of Lucio, the artist, to his friend in 
comparing his wife to the model who is, at the same 
time, his artistic expression and his evil genius :— 

“Her soul is priceless. I bow down to it and worship it. 

But I am not a sculptor of souls. She was not meant for me. 

When I saw the other one, I thought of all the blocks of marble 

in the quarries of distant mountains as if in cach I would have 
immortalised some movement of hers.” 
This, again, in the scene between the two women :— 

“ Silvia: His was not love, but a poisonous fever, a dreadful 

servitude, a thirst and a madness.” 

“Gioconda: Your love cries out like a thing shipwrecked.” 
And the ballad of Sirenetta, in the last act, of the seven 
little sisters who each wanted something golden—a 
golden spindle, a golden shuttle, a golden dream, to 
the seventh who was made for song and only wanted a 
song. And how they all ended in sorrow but the last, 
“who sang and sang for the sake of singing only—hers 
was the happy lot.” But these passages, fine as they 
may be in the Italian, are only the decorations of the 
essential drama. Shakespeare would not be a great 
dramatist if Macbeth was only poetical, and Signor 
d’Annunzio’s play is throughout a poet’s drama only. 
The situations are almost all a novelist’s situations, 
whose interest must be developed by an elaboration of 
analysis. When the author does develop them, as in 
the long scene between Lucio and his friend, they 
become wearisome on the stage in so long a conversa- 
tion without action. When he merely presents them, 
as in the meeting between the mother and child, they 
fail through lack of dramatic construction. This last 
moment of the play, which might be expected to be 
infinitely pathetic, loses its effect for two reasons, 
Firstly, the whole of the last act up to this point has 
been taken up in the meeting between Silvia and 
the sea-child Sirenetta, a poetical and entirely an 
undramatic conception. The incident might have been 
suggested shortly and have been poignantly significant, 
As it was, it became an attempt to interest the audience in 
a character which by its very scheme could have no essen- 
tial part in the story. This in itself lowered the tension 
of the audience and took away from the pathos of the 
meeting between the mother and child. But another and 
more vital reason was that throughout the play the 
attention of the audience had been concentrated on the 
tragedy as between the wife and her husband. The 
child had scarcely been mentioned ; had never appeared. 
Its introduction at the end of the play, therefore, could 
not fail to be but of secondary importance. 

Giocona, in fact, never makes its effects by hammer 
strokes. Though no great play can show its full glory 
on the stage only, some essential part of it must tell. 
The synopsis which Signor d’Annunzio has himself 


written of his play shows that he regards it still with 
the mind of a novelist and not a dramatist. In the 
first act, Silvia and Lucio’s friend are talking about him 
at a window, “ whence a breath of spring is entering.” 
At the end of the second act, “the rain pours down in 
the garden and the curtains flap in the wind,” and Lucio 
comes in “feverish and bareheaded, his hair and 
clothes soaked.” It need scarcely be said that this was 
not presented on the stage. It would have been greeted 
with roars of laughter. 

Only one moment of the play was really dramatic, 
and it was more by the genius of the actress than of the 
author. This is Silvia’s sudden falsehood to Gioconda, 
The despairing passion grasping at the last chance, 
which prompts the lie, the dogged fierceness with which 
she utters it and the shame and self-abasement as soon 
as it has been uttered, together with the dreadful 
certainty that it has been useless, were all one after 
the other in Signora Duse’s face, and the moment was 
a triumph for her art. Another situation of a different 
kind of the rivalry between the wife and the mistress is 
seen in the Princesse Georges of Dumas fils, and here, 
again, Signora Duse is superb. It is the moment when 
the Princesse in the midst of her guests approaches 
her rival and whispers to her that she must leave her 
house. It was a magnificent example of power displayed 
by the most quiet, the most untheatrical methods. 
There is also a scene in the Princesse Georges, which 
shows, as does the first scene between Silvia and her 
husband in Gioconda, another aspect of Duse’s wonderful 
art. In none of the previous plays which she has given 
has she had an opportunity of showing what is, perhaps, 
its finest expression, the whole-hearted trust of a woman 
truly inlove. When Silvia thinks for a moment that she 
has won back her husband from his infidelity and when 
the Princesse forgives her husband for his, the actress 
triumphs by an infinite as in each case it is almost a 
hopeless pathos. ; 

Mr. Martin Harvey has re-opened the Prince of 
Wales’ with an entertainment of three plays. Only one 
of these, 1b and Little Christina, is worth serious con- 
sideration, Although of its three scenes, needlessly called 
“panels,” the last is weak, the play is written with just 
the right simplicity. The story is merely the self- 
sacrifice of a peasant who allows his child sweetheart to 
leave him, and his consolation in receiving the dead 
sweetheart’s little daughter at the end. His mother, who 
had left his father years ago, and has come back to watch 
unknown over her son, brings the little child and stays 
to live, still unknown, in the home she left. If the return 
of the erring mother had been justified by her bring- 
ing the child of the sweetheart who had also erred, the 
last scene would have possessed more point; but this, 
even if it was intended, was not indicated in the play, 
and the last scene suffered. 

The tale, however, with its simple kindness and 
simple faith and simple sacrifice, as when the peasant 
gave a wedding present of a treasure trove bracelet 
which he “ liked to think was gold,” and when he kept 
in the cupboard of his cottage two little toys of his 
childhood, was written and presented with just the 
right reserve and taste to bring into the theatre what 
is always difficult—the direct interest of a childlike story. 
And it provided just the right part for Mr. Harvey. His 
most expressive face, and the pathetic simplicity of a 
voice just restrained from breaking down, which he 
showed in The Only Way that he could command, here 
find an opportunity, which is not on a big scale indeed, 
but is none the less appropriate. Mr. Harvey is an actor 
who sometimes fails, indeed, in attempting what is too 
much for, or what does not suit his personality: but he is 
one of the very few actors on the stage who does not— 
inthe middle, even, of a good performance—suddenly 
offend by an inflexion or a gesture which is false in 
taste and out of keeping with the feeling of the scene. 
In such a play as this, of peasants’ childlike emotion, he 
is at his best. 
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ON THE NEWS FROM KOREA, 
By FREDERIC GREENWOOD. 


[* a little while, probably, a question of deep im- 

portance will be much clearer than it is now or 
has been heretofore. The pleasure of most foreign 
nations is to hate England; the business of their 
Governments is to make the utmost profit for themselves 
at her expense while she is embarrassed in South Africa. 
It would be their duty to do so were their peoples 
sympathetic with England. An all but universal 
animosity makes their duty not only more agreeable 
but much easier ; for it isas the pistol in the cracksman’s 
hand when he asks for the keys of the dressing-table 
drawers. Not that any such Government should be 
compared with the cracksman. Its request for the 
keys would be perfectly regular, the seizing of them 
not less so; and of course that was understood and 
considered as soon as the war seemed probable. One 
thing, however, could not be known: to what extent 
surrounding nations would make use of the grand 
opportunity presented to them. 

Naturally, the answer to this question is still dark. 
What was ours in Samoa, and till lately supposed to be 
a valuable Imperial asset, is now German. Recent 
operations in Persia have torn down the veil between 
a virtual and an obvious Russian preserve in that 
country. Our endangered interests in China, the same 
which were considered by the British Government a 
just, imperative, and probable cause of war less than 
two years ago, are serenely violated. International 
obligations of great importance to England in Far 
Eastern waters are broken up in the same quiet confi- 
dence. Measures intended to sweep out the remains of 
British influence in China are in full operation, with 
great success ; vast military preparations being carried 
on meanwhile to keep out what is swept out. And 
partly to facilitate and secure these operations, partly for 
other ends, Russian forces have gathered nearer to our 
Indian frontier without dread of preventive or even of 
troublesome complications. I think, however, that this 
is all—all the advantage that England's rivals and com- 
petitors (enemies they may say who prefer the word) 
have actually booked at present, as gains by the South 
African war. 

Not that these gains are insignificant. For by far 
the larger part they are considerable ; because, while 
they are extremely advantageous in themselves and as 
against England, they are the means and foundation of 
yet greater advantages in the struggle for commerce, 
territory, prestige—all that is understood by empire. 
So much is this the case that we can fancy the Russian 
Government quite content with what it has been able 
to secure in peace and quietness already, while we have 
been so fruitfully busy elsewhere. And indeed it should 
be enough. But is it so considered? Impossible to say. 
If we look to the reason of the thing we shall find little 
satisfaction on that point. For since these hostile 
Governments are naturally anxious that our South 
African enterprise shall last as long and be as 
exhausting as possible, it would have been stupid in 
them to rush at the chances promised by the war till its 
difficulties had been proved, and till we were too far 
advanced in them for reconsideration or a sudden 
patch-up. Whatever the hopes or the intentions of 
these Governments when the war began, it was not for 
them to disclose their minds prematurely, or to proceed 


to the extreme of their wishes till the consequences of 
one conflict had least disposed us to enter imme- 
diately upon another. That being the case, we can only 
know from day to day, from week to week, how far our 
foreign foes do avail themselves of their opportunity, 
without knowing how much farther they propose 
to go before they have done with us. That was 
the well-foreseen beauty of the war—for them— 
when it was still in the making. It was then 
evident that the conflict we were running into 
would probably hold us engaged and entangled while 
every ambition hostile to England made play all 
the world over ; and evident that in certain not unlikely 
circumstances these ambitions might be loosed to any 
extent, in confidence that a better occasion for launching 
them outright could never occur again. Of course it 
was possible to hope, and to hope very much, that 
nothing so desperate could happen. It was even 
possible—I have done it myself—to array a string of 
fair reasons for believing that though we must lose a 
vast deal in Asia while earning nothing but trouble in 
Africa, yet our Continental foes are unlikely to push 
their advantages to an alarming excess. I am in love 
with those reasons still. The plain truth is, however, 
that we know nothing about what may be intended or 
what may be attempted by the Powers to whom 
we give so much licence, except that it will be settled 
in strict accordance with what seems to themselves best 
for themselves. What has been done in that way so far is 
mentioned in a previous paragraph, and it is nota little. 
It is not a little, and not likely to be all ; and if I say 
that with the prospect of a speedy end to their unique 
opportunity, an end to the war and the return to England 
for other possible uses of a hundred and fifty thousand 
well-seasoned fighting men—if I say that, with this 
prospect opening up, foreign rivalries may develop a 
sudden and striking activity, accept this excuse: it 
would be the most natural thing in the world. And of 
those who may think that a better-informed person 
would have no such ideas I ask what they suppose to be 
the foundation of the anxiety which Lord Rosebery 
expressed so strongly the other day, and, after him, the 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. Did that anxiety 
exist a year ago? or at or after the Fashoda time? or (to 
come to the point) before this war opened the country 
to such tremendous risks as it is still exposed to? It 
can be shown that no such anxiety did exist till then. 
But though for magnitude, untimeliness, and 
needlessness combined these hazards have never been 
equalled in the history of England it does not follow 
that they will take the shape of actual and immediate 
calamity. Lord Salisbury spoke of a “striking at the 
heart of England,” of a blow that might bring England 
to sudden downfall. But though she has been managed 
into a position which offers extraordinary temptations 
to such an attack, her worst enemies would probably 
think it impolitic to go so far, if sure of success. That 
is to say, it would be impolitic if successful. Amongst 
Continental politicians of the higher order the ideal of a 
ruined England is not an England ruined all at once. 
A suddenly 1uined England would be as suddenly 
followed by disturbances of every sort, everywhere, too 
tremendous for contemplation. Downfall for England 
by successive stages is the desire of England’s com- 
petitors wherever that desire is directed by patient and 
intelligent calculation. Now it happens that this quality 
is most perfect in the Government which is more 
steadily bent upon the subversion (or reversion if you 
would rather have it so) of the British Empire; the 
Power which by mere natural expansion thrusts upon 
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British interests and influence; the Power which 
at the same time is most immune from British 
retaliation or British attack; and, to complete the 
picture, the Power which was particularly invited by 
the South African war to fare forth and make the 
utmost of the magnificent opportunities thereby pro- 
vided. We sce how largely that has been done already : 
British influence in China is practically extinguished. 
We may be sure, however, that the Russian Govern- 
ment will not knowingly or willingly overdo the seizure 
of advantage. The guarantee of this is the patient 
and intelligent calculation aforesaid. But while the 
element of patience in that quality always withholds, 
the element of intelligence sometimes urges on ; and 
therefore we should prepare for another and another 
Russian stroke in the East ere yet the blessed chances 
bestowed upon her begin to diminish. 

It is this reasonable expectation which gives so 
much speculative interest to the “ Boxer” movement in 
China, and so much that is unspeculative to the sudden 
acquisition by Russia of “probably the finest harbour 
on the south coast of Korea and one of the finest in the 
world.” Whether in doing so the Russian Government 
has or has not violated an understanding with England 
is a point of comparative insignificance. It retires 
within the larger consideration that when a Government 
puts itself in a condition of inability to forbid such 
violations they are to be expected. And when we hear 
that Russia secures the finest harbour in Korea abreast 
of Japan and ear-marks all adjoining points of strategical 
value, “ repeating the proceedings prior to the occupa- 
tion of Port Arthur,” we also hear that these proceedings 
were suddenly begun in March; and that they were 
understood in Japan, and are confessed in England, to 
be developments consequent upon the South African 
war. That is to say, an excellent stroke of business, 
which gives to Russia another great fortified harbour in 
those Far Eastern seas, and one that her fleets can 
winter in most conveniently, could not be prevented, 
though not for want of right of interference. It could 
not be prevented, but it could be and was assisted ; for 
an England that stands by in the East and sees such 
things done from a position of helplessness gives them 
an éclat of the highest value to her supplanter there. 
For of course what was going on in Korea was known 
to our diplomacy in March, since it was known to Japan. 
But what could our diplomacy do at such a moment ?— 
what but deepen an already deepening doubt in the 
Japanese mind that to make terms with Russia might be 
no worse a thing than dependence upon England in 
opposition to that Power? This question existed before 
the South African war and its developments, and cannot 
be less lively now. 

Possibly the taking of Masampho harbour, so 
extremely useful in those seas to Russia and her mari- 
time allies, may satisfy the Czar’s Government for this 
bout. If not, there will probably be small delay in 
rounding off a magnificently profitable series of advan- 
tages, which, if the Russians have any gratitude, should 
be labelled “Gifts from Downing Street.” In that 
event, it is to be hoped that the next move will not be 
very exasperating, or that England will preserve a cool 
understanding of the situation. And so, too, should 
any French movement arise out of the recent changes 
in Morocco. This is said because a certain disposition 
to show fight on account of the Korean incident has 
been manifested. It has appeared in some of the most 
important and influential newspapers of the day ; which 
is very strange and very remarkable. Actual war with 
Russia (and France), on any account, would be next to 


impossible, the madness of a man who beats his head 
against a wall, as long as our two hundred thousand 
soldiers are where they would then have to remain ; 
with more to do than ever. A threat of war as soon as 
they return would naturally suggest to the menaced 
Government a crippling stroke or two where and while 
we have this other war on hand. Nor would it be safe 
to put quite ont of the reckoning another consideration ; 
namely, that though Russia (and France) may have no 
idea of taking advantage of our South African embarrass- 
ment to raise a greater trouble, they might not be 
inexpressibly sorry if we raised it ourselves. Therefore 
it appears that silent endurance should be our chosen 
part under whatever consequences naturally ensue—in 
China, Korea, Japan, or anywhere else—from that 
strange product of Imperialism, the South African war. 
Or is the Imperialism the strange thing? Surely, if 
judged by its fruits: an Imperialism which imperils, 
which casts down, which throws away ten times more 
with the left hand than it is likely to establish with the 
right. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 


THE AUSTRALIAN BILL. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Heartily and sincerely as all must rejoice that Mr. 
Chamberlain has finally arrived at an absolute agreement with 
the delegates of New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, 
and Tasmania, we may yet permit ourselves to wonder why 
such prolonged negotiations should have been necessary, and 
to marvel at the tenour of his earlier speech. Then he told us 
that he was supported by the Governments of three out of the 
seven colonies. Now he cannot take sides with two colonies 
against four. New Zealand is ignored, as its attitude is incon- 
sonant with his present position. Then we were treated to a 
series of opinions gathered from Australian sources of various 
kinds which should convince us that the delegates had not the 
united support of their clients. Now, when no new arguments 
have been adduced and Mr. Chamberlain tells us that his 
proposals have been “ favourably considered in most 
cases, and in all cases generously considered by the 
people of Australia,” he has agreed to a limitation of 
the right of appeal which was inadvisable a week ago 
Nor is it easier to credit Mr. Chamberlain with consistency 
as regards the proposed power of the Federal Parliament 
further to limit the right of appeal. Then he thought 
that it would be almost impossible for her Majesty's 
Government to veto such legislation if the Commonwealth 
had been expressly authorised to deal with the subject. Now, 
although clause 58 already provided that the Governor- 
General might reserve any law for the Queen's pleasure, he 
solves the difficulty by granting the principle and adding the 
words “ provided that any proposed laws containing any such 
limitation shall be reserved by the Governor-General for her 
Majesty's pleasure.” But, whatever may be the practical value 
of this addition, it is clear, from the two points touched upon 
in this letter, that, as soon as Mr. Chamberlain had modified 
his refusal to agree to any limitation, actual or potential, of 
the right of appeal, amendments were easily drafted which 
satisfied both parties. It is therefore pertinent to ask why Mr. 
Chamberlain should have taken up a position from which he 
has incontinently receded. By this course of action he will 
have pleased neither the advocates of an unrestricted appeal 
in whom he has raised vain expectations nor those of a con- 
trary opinion, who will attribute the concessions rather to the 
insistence of the delegates than to the benevolence of her 
Majesty's Government. 

Yours faithfully, 
H. DE R. WALKER, 
Royal Colonial Institute, 
Northumberland Avenue, W.C., May 22, 1900. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND TENDENCY OF 
BRYANISM IN AMERICA. 


To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Will you allow me to trespass on your space 
sufficiently to place before your readers the views of a Bryan 
Democrat on the tendency of democracy in America, and 
perhaps, incidentally, to correct a misconception of the causes 
and hoped-for results of Bryanism? Hitherto the opinions 
cabled and wriiten from the United States have been by men 
cither affiliated to Republicanism or alienated from the Demo- 
cratic party by their refusal to support the candidacy of 
Mr. Bryan and endorse the Chicago platform in 1896. Neither 
of these classes is obviously in any position to advance an 
unbiassed opinion. With the approach of the November 
Presidential election, it is essential that students of inter- 
national politics become alive to the importance of observing 
the trend of public thought in America. The people are 
awakening from their lethargy of political indifference—for so 
long the despair of social philosophers. 

The belief seems prevalent that the Radicalism dominating 
the Democratic Convention in 1896, like the nomination of 
Mr. Bryan, was the result of pure chance and will soon die 
out. It is held that Mr. Bryan is himself the present Demo- 
cratic party, and if he can be driven from his leadership 
democracy will again settle down to its former conservatism, 
There was never a greater mistake. The movement that 
culminated in the adoption of the Chicago platform four years 
ago had been slowly forming for decades, gathering renewed 
strength from every defeat. Since the reconstruction period 
the Democratic national conventions had been dominated by a 
small body of Eastern men to whom politics was an exact 
science of which they were past masters. By cajolery and 
intimidation they drove the inexperienced Western majority 
whither they willed. Tariff reform and the development of 
civil service were the beginning and end of their public plat- 
forms. Privately they were in politics for what they could get 
out of it. They considered themselves not only the leaders, 
but also the dictators, of the party. The West, after a time, 
began to see this and tried to make Democracy more repre- 
sentative of the people. But they were impotent. The party 
machinery was in the control of the East, and the West had 
no organisation to counteract it. Finally, after the nomination 
of Mr. Cleveland in 1892, the West decided to send to the next 
convention men impervious to the wiles of the East, who 
could be depended upon to uphold the programme of their 
constituents and abide by the decision of the caucus. They 
would then dominate the convention by sheer force of 
numbers. 

This initial move should be more understood, for it is the 
keynote of Bryanism. It was the development of the 
primaries to its highest extent. It was like a New England 
town meeting made familiar to Englishmen by that prince of 
American historical writers, John Fiske. The Westerners, 
farmers, mechanics and labourers generally came together 
in their villages and towns and discussed the future of 
Democracy face to face. They gave that attention to it they 
had been accustomed to devote to any local matter that had 
todo with each personally. They thrashed out the matter 
completely, and the unanimous decision was that the time had 
come when America must realize the ballot was not meant to 
elect men to office, except incidentally, but to put the people 
themselves in power. This is not the high-sounding phrase of 
a demagogue. Any one acquainted with American political 
life understands, even if he will not admit, that the baleful 
presence of the political machine is due to the voters’ 
proneness to end their political duty by balloting for whoever 
is nominated by the few men in control of the party organiza- 
tion. The West decided to remedy this by deposing the 
leaders of the Democratic machine and substituting them- 
selves. Hereafter, not the opinions of a dozen or so politicians 
were to make the party platforms, but the people would create 
the planks themselves. Such was the resolve of the West, and 
how well they succeeded is a matter of history. Their victory 
was all the more complete because the other side went down 
with colours flying. 

The platform once adopted, the convention turned its 
attention to the selection of a Presidential candidate. This 


was a secondary matter, and as such well expresses the mood 
of the people and draws a distinctive line between the Chicago 
Convention and any other in American political history. 
Hitherto, conventions had been for the purpose of nominating 
one of several rival candidates. They were miniature repro- 
ductions of the real campaign to follow. What the party was to 
stand for, except in general terms, was of little moment. The 
delegates were concerned mostly with trying to make the best 
bargain for their votes. The candidate who could promise the 
greatest number of good berths to the leaders of the con- 
trolling delegations usually secured the nomination. At 
Chicago this was done away with. The single aim of the 
majority of the delegates was to adopt a platform setting 
forth their new principles. Their nominee was to be their 
instrument in carrying out these principles. In their choice 
fate was with them, and the one man who embodies the 
thought of the people to an ideal extent was selected. 

Never has any one occupied the same relative position to 
his party as does Mr. Bryan. Presidents and leaders have 
been selected from the masses, but their parties have been 
subservient to them, while Mr. Bryan is simply the spokesman 
of his party. Look at other presidents. Jefferson was a man 
of the people, but he gave the people their views and drove 
them as he pleased, though ever with a loose rein. He domi- 
nated the party, the party did not control him. Jackson was 
a man of the people, but he put himself above party, or rather 
was a party unto himself. His “Kitchen Cabinet” was the 
first political machine to seize the reins of national govern- 
ment, and his successor, nominated by himself, was, perhaps, 
the most astute machine politician America has ever known, 
and was the developer, if not the founder, of the corrupt 
methods that exist in the politics of New York State to-day. 
Lincoln was a man of the people, but Lincoln was born to 
direct the salvation of the people in another way. These 
three men stand out most prominently as leaders most in 
touch with the people, but their hold was not that of Mr. 
Bryan. This may be due to different conditions, but it is 
none the less true. 

In their time social reform in its deepest significance was 
scarcely considered seriously beyond the confines of a little 
coterie of enthusiasts. Political questions Were of prime 
importance, and necessarily so, for the advancement of the 
Union demanded it. Internal development, the settlement of 
the tariff, the Indian question, and the establishment of 
foreign relations occupied all attention. True, the slavery 
question was continually recurring, but its social aspect, 
except indirectly, did not concern .the people themselves. 
With the meeting of the Chicago Convention this had changed. 
Social emancipation, as the legitimate child of political 
freedom, took precedence over everything else. The Demo- 
cratic party then and there became the party of a new 
socialism ; not the socialism analogous to anarchy, not the 
socialism of the European Parliaments, but socialism in its 
pure meaning, a synonym for ethical changes; socialism, 
meaning the elevation of humanity ; the socialism that allows 
an Old Age Pension Bill to be introduced in England's Parlia- 
ment, and that provides a Workman's Compensation Act for 
the benefit of English labourers. (These two measures I may 
perhaps view from an American standpoint some future time, 
and through them explain the reasons for the political 
animosities in America.) 

This is the sort of socialism Bryanism means, and because 
it includes antagonism to special privileges and class legisla- 
tion, purely as acts of self-preservation, it is reviled as anarchy 
and nihilism. The new Democratic Party is, however, con- 
vinced that these things are the birthrights of the people, and 
there will be no turning back until the results are achieved. 
Mr. Bryan is but an incident, the free coinage of silver is but 
an incident, the real issue is the social uplifting of the people 
by political means. Conservatism, prejudice and selfishness 
stand in the way of present success, but time will bring a 
change, and until then Democracy will struggle on directed 
by the people themselves, and expressing the ideals of the 
masses, 


Faithfully yours, 
J. WaRREN T, Mason, 


179, Temple Chambers, E.C. 
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AMERICA AND TURKEY. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Your recent editorial on the American Claim on 
Turkey causes some of your American readers to fear that 
your antipathy to wars about which virtuous Americans and 
Britons differ widely has distorted your vision somewhat, and 
caused you to see villainy or asininity in every redress of 
wrong. Americans do differ as to the righteousness of the 
war in the Philippines, but I know of none, save editors of 
subsidized journals controlled by absentee proprietors who 
have sat at the Sultan's board and tasted his wine, who 
condemn the attempt of the United States to collect an 
indemnity for property destroyed so long ago as 1895, the 
validity of which claim rests very largely on the sworn 
testimony of British consular officers. 

You assert that our demand is “a creature of the Press.” 
In another sentence you intimate that it is an act of the 
Administration in “ order to save Hanna and all that Hanna 
represents, and born of a desire to divert public attention from 
the situation of the United States army in the Philippines.” 
I venture to affirm that neither statement has the slightest 
basis of truth. Neither “Yellow Journalism” nor “ small 
politics” are at the bottom of this national demand. It is a 
claim first filed when a Democrat was President and a 
Democrat was our Minister at Constantinople. It has been 
constantly and consistently urged and reiterated by our 
Department of State, and that without any special pressure 
from the people most directly interested, namely the Con- 
gregational American missionaries whose property was 
destroyed at Marash and Harpoot. For the Department of 
State has recognized that it was not a question of giving aid to 
Christian missionaries as some enemies of the 
Administration in this country would like to make it out to be. 
It is a question whether American citizens who are guaranteed 
certain rights within the Turkish empire are-to be protected in 
those rights in the future, merchants and travellers as well as 
educators and preachers. If not, then our citizens in Turkey 
with mingled mortification and gratitude will continue in the 
future, as they so often in the past have been forced to do, to 
look to the Union Jack for protection rather than to the Stars 
and Stripes. But such a confession of impotency on the part 
of the Government of the United States will not be made, we 
trust ; andin its earnest, sincere, self-respecting efforts to bring 
the Sultan to terms, the United States, it seems to me, ought to 
meet with more intelligent and sympathetic consideration from 
a Liberal journal than you have seen fit to give it. 

There is no Jingoism back of the present demand. It is not 
the fruit of “Yellow Journalism.” No threats of force have 
been made. The United States is not thirsting to enter upon 
a career of war in the Eastern Mediterranean. But as of 
yore it is not averse to teaching Oriental rulers that American 
property cannot be seized with impunity, and it does not 
intend to overlook present-day robbery and pillage such as 
occurred during the Armenian massacres. 

May I add that the tenor of many of your editorials on 
American affairs, and the point of view of your American 
letter are far from satisfactory to many of your American 
readers? They seem to indicate pessimism rather than 
op!. nism, or what is better still, a sanely critical view of 
events and tendencies. We are not a sordid, bloodthirsty 
folk, nor have we lost faith in our old ideals, or in our present 
national officials, We are dealing with new and strange 
conditions, not in the spirit of doctrinaires, but of sensible 
folk predominatingly Anglo-Saxon in stock. We have ceased 
to be a pure republic to be sure and have taken up with out- 
lying possessions, for which we have as yet found no name, 
We are finding our written constitution less adapted for the 
work in hand than your unwritten one is for the work your 
Empire is called upon to do. But all save a very few of us 
quickly saw and bravely faced the fact that the work to be 
done was of more importance than the Constitulion that bound 
us. The fact that your Empire is none the less democratic 
because of the growth of empire and imperial self-conscious- 
ness gives us faith to believe that our Government will be 
none the less democratic because it has taken on non-repub- 
lican forms of administering government in islands and among 
people as yet mere babes in self-government. Like you, 


material wealth with us mounts up to vast proportions, and 
there is no increase of ethical and spiritual machinery at all 
commensurate with the increase in the extent and variety of 
the machinery which applied science has put at the service of 
man in creating wealth of an unmoral kind. 

But withal our municipal governments the country over 
are vastly better than they were a decade ago. Last year the 
gifts to educational, philanthropic and religious institutions in 
this country, in amounts of £1,000, or more, amounted to 
4£12,500,000, Never were altruism and brotherhood so much 
to the front. Never was there such plain speaking on the 
ethical responsibilities of power, financial and political. 

In contrast with the disorganised condition of the Liberal 
party in Great Britain and in Germany, and the factionalism 
of Parliamentary government on the Continent, the Republican 
party here goes on in its constructive course, revealing a party 
discipline, an ability to adjust itself to and boldly face new 
national problems which has no parallel in present-day politics. 
Even those who most bitterly dissent from its present course 
have to admit that, as a virile, resourceful, intelligent party, it 
surpasses any ever known in American politics. 

The quality of the men selected by the President to 
establish the new governments in the dependencies has been 
such that the most hostile critics of the Administration have 
not dared to peep. Congress has just enacted legislation 
respecting the granting of franchises in Porto Rico, which is 
modelled on the laws of the State of Massachusetts. It most 
carefully guards against stock-watering, exploitation of the 
original investors, be they native Porto Ricans or citizens of 
the United States. . 

At a time when the peoples of the two nations should be 
in closest sympathy, it is unfortunate that your journal should 
give the impression that the party identified with the name 
of Gladstone is not in sympathy with the United States in its 
self-respecting claim for indemnity due because of indignities 
suffered by its citizens at the hands of the Turk ; and, on the 
other hand, it is quite as unfortunate that most of your editorials 
and that your American letter should so misrepresent the 
dominant sentiments and acts of the United States of to-day. 


GEORGE PERRY MORRIS. 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A., May 7, 1900. 


[The gist of the article was not that the American claim 
was unjust, but that the journalistic “ boom,” which was given 
to this question at a particular moment, proceeding as it did 
from journals notoriously in the hands of cosmopolitan 
financiers, and suiting so admirably the cards they are playing 
in South Africa, could not be a mere coincidence. Our 
correspondent we believe to be the best of the few who supply 
the English journals with American opinion. For Mr. Morris’ 
ideas of Imperialism a Liberal newspaper can, of course, have 
no sympathy.—Ebs. ] 


THE INDIANS IN NATAL, 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—I have been reading several papers every week for the 
last sixteen months ; I have been reading most of the political 
speeches that are being delivered all over the country ; I have 
been to the Gallery in the House of Commons, and I have 
learnt various things which I could not learn so easily and in 
such concise form, but nowhere have I found reference to 
one thing which is playing an important factor in the theatre 
of war, and which has attracted the admiration of the British 
nation. 

I hereby beg to advocate the cause of the Indians in Natal. 
Up till now they have been in far worse condition than the 
other Uitlanders in the British colony, and in no better condition 
than they were at home. They have no political franchise, 
they have been disarmed, and, consequently, they have been 
struggling in the same miserable condition in the British 
dominion as the Uitlanders (British only) are supposed to 
have done in the Transvaal dominion. In some of the 
speeches I have found reference to the devotion of 
the Indians to their duty in the hospitals, to their valour 
amid showers of bullets and to their endurance in hunger 
and heat, and to their attention to the sick. Many funds 
have been opened to receive contributions for the English, 
even for the Kaffirs, but yet I have not heard of a single fund 
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for the Indians. In the fickle weather, in excruciating heat 
or in showers of rain, and now in extreme cold, nobody took 
any pity on these unfortunate yet brave fellows, and supplied 
them with even cast-off dress. People hear of medals being 
struck for these and those; how many medals will those 
dutiful servants receive ? 

Then we read from the official despatches from the 
besieged towns that the English soldiers received so much 
ration, but the natives far less, as if the natives have not been 
given to hunger ; still the natives are employed for all hard 
and ingenious work. Then we hear that the Boers have 
destroyed Kaffir property and English property, and the 
sufferers ought to be compensated. Did the Boers excuse the 
Indians and leav2 their property untouched? The war is a 
Christian war moved with compassion for the natives (the 
Kaffirs and the Zulus), and in the future settlement of South 
Africa the Kaffirs and the Zulus ought to be consulted. Will 
the Indians, who constitute a large portion of the population 
of Natal, be consulted? Will their political situation be raised 
a little? 

I have the honour to be, Sirs, 
Your obedient servant, 
S. C. Roy (an Indian in England). 
31, Carminia Road, Balham, S.W. 


THE WAY OF PEACE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 

Sirs—Mr. Arnold-Forster in a letter to the 7imes proposes 
the settlement of large numbers of soldiers in Cape Colony 
and the Free State on the conclusion of the war. I presume 
that the term “ equal rights” according to our new Imperialists 
implies the jerrymandering of constituencies where the Dutch 
vote is preponderant. The minority might then retain some 
semblance of full citizenship without possessing any power of 
controlling the administration of the State. How room is to 
be found for this large body of settlers is not directly indi- 
cated. The widely expressed demand for severe measures 
against rebels and such as may be successfully prosecuted 
before a special tribunal, not likely to err on the side of 
leniency, may give usan answer to the question, how employ- 
ment and lands may be provided for the loyalists and military 
settlers. Quite recently a letter in the Spectator contained the 
outrageous proposal that the belligerents of the Transvaal had 
forfeited the right to remain owners of their extensive farms, 
and that after leaving them a pittance the property might be 
divided among British and colonial immigrants. These are 
not isolated expressions of opinion, and I fear that unless they 
are most clearly repudiated by the Government and the 
nation there is no hope of early peace. The Boer peasants 
are passionate lovers of liberty, and have brought unheard-of 
sacrifices in treasure and in blood for, what is to them, a holy 
cause. 

The whole nation, old and young, is wasting away in this 
embittered, murderous war. 

And yet I do not think that the majority of the belligerents 
have any confidence in ultimate success. They may still cling 
to the hope of intervention, if the struggle can be prolonged ; 
but the great motive at present and in the future for their 
desperate resistance is, and will be, the dread of becoming 
landless beggars placed at the mercy of the triumphant 
Outlander. 

It has been stated that moneylenders of Johannesburg 
have obtained mortgages on the lands of the poor upland 
farmers. If private property is to be confiscated, if mortgage 
rights are to be strictly enforced for the benefit of usurers by 
a British Court sitting in Pretoria, if a heavy war indemnity 
is to be exacted from the farmers, who have no ready money, 
the remnants of this intrepid race will be crushed out of 
existence. 

If this is the plan of so-called Imperialists, I trust the 
British people will spare the Empire such indelible disgrace. 

Such a prospect of hopeless misery would be enough to 
nerve even the waverers in the Boer ranks to prefer death in 
the field to surrender and ruin. 


I remain, 
: Your obedient servant, 
A. T, 


THE CLASSICAL DRAMA IN LONDON—A 
SUGGESTION. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Professor Warr’s letter in your last issue gives us 
something concrete to work upon. Theatrical reform con- 
fronts us with the alternatives whether to begin by training the 
actor or by training the audience. And here we seem in a 
vicious circle ; the public cannot be trained except by seeing 
good plays performed, and the player cannot produce good 
plays until there isa public capable of appreciating them. Stage 
societies of the irresponsible private sort have done little but 
parade fads and faddists; and this largely because our 
cultured class has no standard by which to discriminate the 
really dramatic from the merely theatrical. I am considering 
here; of course, the drama of the Ideal, whether called 
Classical or Romantic ; the comedy of contemporary manners, 
by its nature, looks to the public as it is. In dealing with 
drama Classical in this sense Mr. Benson's revivals have shown 
great possibilities. It has been proposed to entrust these toa 
syndicate, a word of evil omen: a guarantee fund would 
probably be better ; for the theatre we need must not be con- 
ducted in the interest of shareholders, but of the audience, 
who should constitute themselves voluntary ratepayers with a 
power of making their wishes for the future known, consulta- 
tively, at all events. 

Professor Warr's scheme of a University playhouse would, 
I suppose, rely for its players on men and women who had 
taken their degree in playing. But genius has a way of 
springing up outside of academies ; and in any classic theatre 
the choice of actors should be left as wide and open as 
possible. At the same time, these histrionic graduates would 
give us just that leaven in our midst which we need, men who 
would have learnt the difficulties, limitations and possibilities 
of the art. But besides the founding of chairs of dramatic 
literature, colleges could mark their terms and festivals with 
masques or plays presented by the undergraduates, a custom 
whereby the Elizabethans taught a knowledge of the acted 
Classics as a part of liberal education. To make a start, could 
not the new University grace its entrance upon effective life 
by a suitable pageant or stage-show ? 

To sum up, in art, practice is worth more than theory ; to 
place a good management on a self-supporting but not profit- 
making basis seems called for. If the University will lend its 
high authority to this, I think it will do well. Let it also found 
a chair and teach such things about drama as can be taught 
in that way. The prospect of future employment with fair pay 
and recognition may be trusted to bring candidates to the 
schools. 

I remain, Sirs, 
Your obedient servant, 
ARTHUR DILLON, 
52, Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W. 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE. 
To the Editors of THE SPEAKER. 


Sirs—Referring to an article in THE SPEAKER of May 12th, 
on Sanscrit Literature, treating, among other things, on the 
belief in the Transmigration of the Soul, it appears to me that 
the great weakness in the Hindu theory of the subject is the 
belief in the possibility of the souls of human beings after 
death again taking the forms of animals or birds. 

I believe this does not and cannot take place. That 
previous to becoming human beings we have all passed 
through such phases of life I hold to be almost certain, but 
we iu.c passed from one form of life to another by very 
gradual gradations, as whatever shape we may reappear in is 
in great measure dependent upon and influenced by our 
previous physical conformation. This is why (it also appears 
to me) we find similarity of structure in and connecting links 
between the entire living creation, and the grand reason why 
no species should be exterminated or the balance of Nature 
upset. 

I beg to remain, 
Yours respectfully, 
W. F. Dons, 

10), Durham Road, Spark Hill, Bira in sham, 

May 20, Igoo. 
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REVIEWS, 


A PRIME MINISTER OF THE CAPE, 


LIFE AND TIMES OF SiR J.C. MOLTENO. By P. A. Molteno, LL.M. 
London: Smith, Elder. 


Upon most of us South Atrica has come as a somewhat sudden 
revelation. A year ago it was little more than a name upon a 
map, with a few definite, but disconnected facts and incidents 
attaching to it, mostly quite recent in occurrence. Now it 
occupies the thoughts and feelings of every one: the general 
outlines of its recent economic history and late startling deve- 
lopments in politics have stamped themselves forcibly upon 
our minds. But the fact that the Transvaal forms the chief 
centre of interest has prevented the full measure of attention 
being paid to the past history of Cape Colony, which is 
essential toa comprehension of the larger issues involved in 
the present struggle and its settlement. Men are more than 
gold mines, and the 400,000 white settlers in Cape Colony, who 
have lived for generations ina country which they have learned 
to regard as their own for purposes of free life and govern- 
ment, must exercise a preponderant voice in working out the 
destiny of white South Africa. 

This careful and minute work of Mr. Molteno gives us a 
clearer idea of the size and relations of the radical issues in 
South African politics than any other, illustrating them from 
the conditions of Cape Colonial life which are common to all 
the white States. It presentsa detailed account of the political 
history of the colony from the first limited establishment of 
representative institutions in 1854 to the collapse of Lord 
Carnarvon’s federation policy in 1881, with many glances at 
earlier and later events. The figure of Sir John Molteno, one 
of the most far-sighted, level-headed and courageous statesmen 
who have taken part in the building of our colonial empire, 
offers far more than a conventional setting to the history. A 
man of immense energy of mind and body, with strong con- 
victions, and a firm confidence in the rights and duties of 
self-government, he set himself to mould a consistent policy 
of political development for his country, and to protect and 
advance it amidst the alternating and incalculable tide of 
indifference and undue interference which has constituted 
our colonial policy throughout this century. 

The political career of Sir John Molteno—as indeed that 
of Cape Colony itself during his public life—divides con- 
veniently into two periods—the struggle for representative 
institutions and responsible government which was formally 
conceded in 1872, and the subsequent attempts to force a 
policy of federation which, after landing South Africa in the 
disastrous Zulu and Transvaal wars, collapsed in 1881, to be 
renewed in another yet more disastrous shape at a later date. 

Sir John Molteno first entered the Colonial Parliament in 
1854—the year when, after a long agitation, a constitution was 
conceded with a legislative Council and an assembly elected 
freely by the people. In making this concession to repre- 
sentative institutions, Earl Grey had however insisted on 
retaining the Imperial control over the Executive, declaring 
that “the Cape was completely unfit for responsible govern- 
ment.” 

While the discreet and sympathetic genius of Sir George 
Grey held the Governorship, this halfway-house, though incon- 
venient, was tenable, but his successor, Sir Philip Wodehouse, 
belonging to an order of English officialism with which fate 
has made South Africa bitterly familiar, quickly brought 
matters to a crisis by his stretches of the Imperial prerogative, 
and forced colonial politicians to struggle for the unity of 
their colony and the defence of its constitution. The stout 
fight they made under the leadership of Messrs. Molteno, 
Porter and Solomon before they reached the temporary haven 
of responsible government, is well told by Mr. Molteno, who 
recalls with pathetic brevity of comment the words in which 
Mr. Porter expressed his conviction of the finality of their 
achievement :— 


“I for one do not anticipate any Governcr will dare to 
oppose the principles of responsible government which -will 
then be carried out, and render it impossible for any Ministry 
to keep in power in opposition to it. 
to suppose it.” 


It is contrary to reason 





Yet only six years later a Governor, acting in flagrant defiance 
of these very principles and practices, dismissed the Molteno 
Ministry for refusing to sanction an Imperial encroachment 
upon the rights and usages of the Colony ! 

The chief historical and practical importance of these 
volumes lies in the narrative of events which culminated in 
this act of violence. The entire history of the federation 
movement in South Africa is a consistent testimony to the 
superiority of a peaceful policy of spontaneous organic 
growth over a forceful policy of mechanical construction. The 
full folly of Lord Carnarvon in his handling of South Africa 
has never been before disclosed. ‘The tale of it, thou 
verified in every detail by Mr. Molteno, is 
Nor is it a clean folly, for Lord Carnarvon and his instru- 
ments are convicted of setting about the achievement of their 
purpose by underhand and sometimes distinctly dishonourable 
means. Lord Carnarvon, though evidently anxious for 
federation, and laying down a limit of two years for its attain- 
ment, yet kept professing that he wished federation to proceed 
by the spontaneous consent of the federating States, and that 
he sought in no wise to interfere with existing rights of self- 
government. Nevertheless, the Bill which he drafted for this 
purpose is seen to invest the State Secretary with powers 
which abrogate the most important functions of the colonial 
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scarcely credible. 


Government. So, again, with regard to the annexation of the 
Transvaal. Lord Carnarvon's public statements about Sir T. 


Shepstone being sent to offer friendly offices to the Transvaal, 
and only to annex if the people and the Government consent, 
are plainly incompatible with his letters to the High Com- 
missioner, Sir Henry Barkly. Before Sir T. Shepstone went 
out, Lord Carnarvon wrote :— 

“It is obvious that my inclinations in favour of continuing to 
co-operate with the Transvaal as a separate State may have to 
be modified.” 

It is perfectly clear that the seizure of the Transvaal was as 
definitely planned beforehand as was the removal of refractory 
Ministers at the Cape. Lord Carnarvon had set his heart 
upon a scheme of federation, and force was his only instru- 
ment. 

The part played by Mr. Froude and Sir Bartle Frere in 
this disastrous project deserve fuller notice than is here 
possible, since theic proceedings exhibit a most curious analogy 
to the proceedings of our more recent federationists. Although 
the designs of Mr. Chamberlain are not yet so fully disclosed 
as those of Lord Carnarvon, there can be little doubt that the 
same idea of South African federation has possessed him, and 
that the same two difficulties confronted him as confronted 
his predecessor—viz., the annexation of the refractory Boer 
Republic by fraud, if possible, by force, if necessary, and the 
coercion of the Cape Colony. Had the attempt of 1895 upon 
the Transvaal been successful, and had the Bond been defeated 
at the polls last year, federation might have been won by 
pacific means. The failure of both projects has precipitated 
a policy of force. The course taken by Lord Carnarvon is 
prophetic of the course of Mr. Chamberlain in his choice of 
instruments and methods. In Sir Bartie Frere we have the 
strong-headed administrator with Imperialist proclivities and 
autocratic training, assisted by Mr. Froude—an academic 
gentleman of persuasive oratory. They openly flout the 
Colonial Ministry, and plot with the “ loyal” minority to over- 
throw them ; they set the east against the west and divide the 
races ; they handle the Press so as to misrepresent public 
opinion to Great Britain, and they use native policy as a cloak 
for Imperial designs. History seldom comes so near to 
repeating itself as in the endeavour of Mr. Chamberlain to 
follow in the steps of Lord Carnarvon. The change of 
economic and political conditions have somewhat shifted the 
balance of interest from Cape Colony to the Transvaal, but 
the essential problem is the same and its costly failure will be 
equally conspicuous. 

It is important to recognise that Mr. Molteno was not, 
any more than other Africander leaders, an enemy of Federa- 
tion. He simply opposed a tyrannical imposition of Federation 
by outside Imperial force. The language in which Mr. 
Molteno summarises the view of his father deserves 
quotation :— 

“In common with others, Mr. Molteno looked forward to an 
eventual Federation of South Africa, but he felt that it must be 


a real union of hearts brought about by harmonious feeling. 
Rivers had to be bridged, connecting links of railways had to 
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be constructed to increase the intercourse of the population of 
the various Colonies and States. All these more rapid and 
more convenient means of communication were to destroy old 
prejudices and give rise to a better feeling. But above all he 
made it the object of his ambition that the Cape Colony should 
be an example of the freedom afforded to British communities 
to manage themselves. Disastrous results had attended the 
government of South Africa as a Crown Colony ; he meant to 
demonstrate that the unfettered development of responsible 
government was a solution for the difficulties of South Africa.” 
Friends of Sir Bartle Frere will find it very difficult to 
meet the specific charges of indiscreet, over-bearing, and in 
several instances definitely unconstitutional conduct urged by 
Mr. Molteno. But after all it must not be forgotten that Sir 
Bartle Frere’s policy in dismissing the Molteno Ministry was 
directly sanctioned by an appeal to the colonial electorate, 
which returned a considerable majority to support the 
Governor’s action. Mr. Molteno’s explanation of the motives 
of this majority is the least convincing page of his book, and 
the omission of any adequate reference to the results of the 
election which followed the dismissal of the Ministry is the 
one grave defect in this excellent and most informing work. 


J. A. H. 





NARCISSUS ON BEETLE. 


RupYARD KipLinG: A Criticism. By Richard Le Gallienne. 
London and New York : John Lane. 


Richard Le Gallienne on Rudyard Kipling! It ought to 
be interesting. We had as soon expected to hear of 
“ Ananias: a Criticism. By George Washington,” or “ William 
Sykes: a Criticism. By W. E. H. Lecky.” We can imagine 
that Sir Matthew White Ridley might not be dull on the 
subject of Mr. Bernard Shaw, and Sir Wilfrid Lawson on Mr, 
John Corlett would probably be found entertaining. But 
there is one doubt that occurs to the mind: the doubt 
whether anything is gained by setting one man to writea 
long and elaborate criticism of another to whom he cannot 
possibly be fair. We say it with conviction; the Mr. 
Le Gallienne known to us could not maintain himself in a 
judicially impartial frame of mind while reading the greater 
number of works of Mr. Kipling that occur to us at this 
moment. Shrinking disgust is not the temper in which one 
can well judge the art of what revolts him. Anybody is at 
liberty, we know, to express an unfavourable opinion of Mr. 
Kipling as a writer (provided, of course, he does not ask too 
much of human nature by doing so in a public place). We 
only give it as our opinion that this is not a sound piece of 
criticism. The word “appreciation” is one which must have 
a place or an equivalent in our language, that we may distin- 
guish from true criticism those irresponsible layings-bare of 
the prejudices and the personal likings sown in each man by 
circumstance, which are common and popular in an idolatrous 
generation, and of which this volume is a specimen much 
above the average. If you care to know how Mr. Le Gallienne 
feels about Mr. Kipling, here you have it admirably written 
down. (You could only complain, if you love justice, of this ; 
Mr. Kipling is under the disadvantage that his opinion of Mr. Le 
Gallienne would be quite unfit to print.) But if you wish to 
get an idea of Mr. Kipling’s place in English letters, to hear 
suggestions as to the relations in which he stands to intel- 
lectual and moral and artistic movements of the past and 
present, to be told, in short, how Mr. Kipling was born, how 
he is living, and how (or whether) he will die, you need not 
trouble to cut Mr. Le Gallienne’s book. He barely disturbs 
the soil upon these questions. 

Where taste is concerned, there are many worse guides to 
follow, as a rule, than Mr. Le Gallienne. He understands and 
praises not only what is fine and frail. Why should he? He has 
an imagination as well as a velvet suit. He is not incapable of 
doing justice to work that is strong and stern, and dis- 
tinguishing it from brutal and cynical. So he can put a 
proper value upon such tales as The Head of the District and 
Without Benefit of Clergy. But there are two faults he has as 
a critic: the one is his besetting sin, the other flows from 
his hatred of what lies behind and looks through so much of 
Mr. Kipling’s work—the brute. He is precious, in the first 


place. The “appreciation” method of criticism, by which 
every man is his own school, is accountable for this. It is 
hard to read patiently such writing as the following :— 

“ Yes, most of Mr. Kipling’s stories (and probably those which 
have most advanced his general reputation) belong to science 
rather than to art. If I say that they are the product of the 
literary faculty anticipating the cinematograph, it is by no 
means with the intention of minimizing their wonderfulness, 
but rather that I may the more clearly indicate the kind of 
wonderfulness that really belongs to them. They belong to the 
wonders of science rather than to the wonders of art—that 
science of instinctive human faculty which anticipates all 
inventions ; that marvellous science -of literary mimicry and 
piquantly faithful record which finds its most attractive 
expression perhaps on the music-hall stage. It is only those 
who have not realised the wonderfulness of Yvette Guilbert 
or of Mr. Arthur Roberts, who will think my comparison of 
Mr. Kipling to those artists frivolous or disrespectful. I am 
sure that Mr. Kipling himself will make no such mistake. So, 
curiously enough, and without premeditation, I find that Mr. 
Kipling’s prose, as well as his verse, sends me to the music- 
halls for final illustration.” 

This shows the personal method in criticism carried to an 
absurdity. 

In the second place, Mr. Le Gallienne is in our opinion 
extremely captious now and then. Nobody is going to be 
frightened out of a sane admiration for “The English Flag” 
by the critic who tells him that 

“recondite geography—Mr., Kipling’s fatal geography—and 
astronomy, are called in to take the place of inspiration ; and, 
as nothing can take its place, they fail.” 

It sounds damaging; but any one knowing the poem will 
remember how it sets out with a plain purpose of showing the 
territorial omnipresence of the flag, and does so by means of a 
number of fine images, which Mr. Le Gallienne can call geo- 
graphical if he will, but which are an essential part of the idea 
of the poem. Our own experience is that they do not fail, 
because they are the inspiration. Again, we say nothing as 
to the general merit of another of the poems: but we object 
to its being dismissed in this way :— 

“ One may fairly guess that a poem which begins as begins 
‘The Ballad of the King’s Jest’ is going to be as dull all 
through. The lifeless beat of the couplet alone settles it. The 
most brilliant poetic idea could not keep itself awake in com- 
pany with so somnolent a metre.” 

We never found that metre to have a somnolent effect in 
such pieces as “ Paul Revere’s Ride” and one or two others 
we can call to mind ; and we have found the prelude quoted 
by Mr. Le Gallienne to be a bit of good description, full of life 
and race, that stuck in the memory like a burr. Many times 
in the course of our reading we were taken aback by some 
such obiter dicta as these. Again, why is no mention made, in 
a singularly full and detailed treatment of the poems, of 
“The Flowers”—a poem upon which the author might have 
rested the reputation of a good and useful citizen of the 
Empire, if he had not wrecked his fame by the follies of the 
last year? 

As to the moral of Mr. Kipling, this critic is in accord 
with the general opinion of rational people, that he has lately 
done as much to debase his fellow-men as his abilities per- 
mitted him todo. We should range him without hesitation 
among the worst living influences of our time. But Mr. Le 
Gallienne goes farther than we should go in denunciation, 
because he does not even sympathise with the normal 
barbarian Englishman whom Mr. Kipling has always held up 
to our admiration, and whom we can, speaking for ourselves, 
thoroughly appreciate, without appreciating or tolerating the 
relapse into the passionate cruelty and impatient irrationality 
of childhood which has recently been allowed to replace all 
that was manly and thoughtful in Mr. Kipling. Very little of 
his work was ever without a strong taint of the savage ; but it 
was to be hoped that this might disappear with time and 
thought. We have welcomed all his earlier writings, the 
wonderful Fungle Books in particular, in the anticipation of 
some mature, comprehensible view of life, that should give to 
his work a higher value than that of vivid cleverness, Its 
growth is apparently checked. Mr. Le Gallienne does 
not notice, in terms at least, the pervading absence of con- 
sistency and coherence in Mr. Kipling’s ideas, though he 
does point out the impossibility of reconciling the cynicism 
and non-Christian tone of Mr, Kipling’s main body of work, 
which are certainly most marked and striking, with the 
religious Jingoism of some of his later pieces. The one has 
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not succeeded to the other; they appear side by side. 
The spirit of the “Recessional” and that of the letter, 
for instance, in which we learn that there has been a 
“satisfactory killing” at Paardeburg cannot oust one 
another at will from the seat of power in any strong intel- 
lect with reasoned convictions. Mr. Le Gallienne seems to 
hint that the “methodistic” note is simply hypocrisy. We 
attribute the discrepancy to want of thought. At the first 
petty war it is as though Mr. Kipling’s mind had been stirred 
up with a spoon. Success such as his was not to be accorded 
to youth like his with good results. It may be that the end of 
the war will find him “ hardened” on frankly brutal militarism 
and aggression upon the weak. We shall respect him the 
more if he does not mingle his demagogic imperialism with 
hymns of his own composing to a God of love and mercy. 

Society carried on in the way it would be if all of us 
read and acted upon Mr. Le Gallienne’s books would be 
highly unpleasant to most of us and would not last long. But 
society conducted upon the principles just now in favour with 
Mr. Kipling would have a shorter and a nastier life; and 
some people will think that is saying a great deal. 


E. C. 





LONDON. 


Our Great City ; OR, LONDON THE HEART OF THE Empire. By 
H. O. Arnold Forster. London: Cassell. 


Mr. ARNOLD ForsTER has essayed a very useful task in striving 
to interest the future citizens of London in its history and 
government. Londoners are proverbially indifferent about 
the affairs of their great city, and it is perhaps hopeless to 
arouse the present generation to a sense of London's possi- 
bilities and its present greatness. 

Though an enormous work has been accomplished during 
the last few years, yet the work has mainly been done by a 
fraction of the population who happen to have made local 
politics somewhat of a hobby, and who have been allowed to 
control London's destinies largely from the sheer indifference 
of the great majority of the ratepayers ; but if once a large 
proportion of London's citizens could feel a real and constant 
interest in their own affairs, progress would be soon more 
rapid, and the future of London immense. This may be 
achieved in the next generation, and no more useful educa- 
tional work could be done than in training the future citizens 
of “Our Great City” who are now under the control of the 
London School Board to realise that London in its Past and 
Present is full of interest. The scheme of the book is 
sufficiently comprehensive, ranging from a description of the 
land on which London stands, through the various stages of 
the city’s history and onwards to an account of the streets of 
London, the buildings and parks. The Thames is described, 
and after he has learnt something of London's Past and its 
outward aspect, the youthful reader is taught how the 
metropolis is governed. He must be a good deal puzzled to 
understand the existence of two central authorities, and the 
peculiar powers of the ancient City, and Mr. Arnold Forster 
naturally finds some difficulty in explaining the queer anomaly. 
An attempt is even made to describe the Equalization of Rates 
Act, and the principle of the measure is very properly 
explained, Educational machinery is dealt with, and a very 
useful chapter devoted to emphasing London's importance as 
the capital of the empire. Perhaps one passage relating to 
the Privy Council will sound strange in relation to a burning 
controversy :— 

“So wise and fair are its decisions,’ we read, “that even 
great countries such as Canada and the Australian colonies are 
content to submit the settlement of important questions to it 
and to accept its judgment.” 

We have learnt within the last few weeks that such a state- 
ment must be taken with some qualification, but no one will 
quarrel with the effort which the author makes to point out 
the importance of an institution which is very little known to the 
ordinary Londoner, but has much to do with making his city 
the capital of the empire. Lastly a chapter follows in which 
some scope is given to the imagination. We are treated toa 
discussion upon “London as it might be.” The reforms 


proposed are sensible but in no sense revolutionary. London 
is to be saved by getting rid of the smoke and fog nuisance ; 
by the laying out of the streets on a better architectural plan ; 
by the introduction of arcades after the likeness of Italian 
cities and by a reform in the Cockney accent of the multitude. 
Such changes would doubtless be useful, but a careful 
education of the school children of the present day might 
achieve something more effective. Nothing is said of the 
vast changes that must be introduced into London life 
by the use of electricity. In describing the powers of 
the borough councils, Mr. Forster even omits to mention 
the power to supply electric light, while the develop- 
ment of greater London that must follow upon the adoption 
of electric traction and the extension of the tramway system 
receives little attention. Yet the coming improvement in the 
means of transit must work wonders in shaping the “ London 
as it might be,” and not the least among the possibilities of 
the London of the future must be the part that the capital of 
the Empire will play in the political life of the nation when 
its citizens are all sufficiently educated, and are able, by send- 
ing a solid phalanx of representatives to Parliament pledged 
to secure to Londoners the right to manage their own affairs, 
to at last secure their proper influence in the national 
councils. Still, within the compass of less than 300 pages the 
author has compressed a mass of information. It may not all 
be equally digestible to the youthful mind; the text might 
have been broken up more into sections and a better attempt 
made to appeal to the eye of the reader by suitable head lines 
and side notes ; but as an attempt to convey to the- London 
school child some interest in Our Great City, the book should 
be heartily welcomed. 





PRINCE RUPERT. 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. By Eva Scott. Westminster : Constable ; 
New York: Putnam's Sons. 


To most minds Prince Rupert is but a momentary apparition 
in English history : with drums beating and feathers flying he 
is seen storming across the cleared spaces of the Civil War, 
dashing everything in pieces till he strikes one stronger than 
himself and is dashed to pieces in his turn. To these who 
dream of this romantic tornado, the “furious German” of 
Macaulay, it will be a great shock even to open Miss Scott's 
excellent biography and catch sight of the fine portrait at the 
beginning. None could look less furious: no one certainly 
could look less German. It is the face of a graceful and 
pensive man, clever with something more than the hereditary 
cleverness which was one of the worst of the calamities of the 
Stuarts, but its most dominant feature is its unfathomable 
melancholy. Indeed it is a curious and not, I fancy, an acci- 
dental fact, that this austerity of visage is almost a monopoly 
of the portraits of Cavaliers—the roystering gallants of the 
popular imagination. If they roystered as a rule with that 
expression of countenance they must have been the most 
depressing company it is possible to conceive. The Puritan 
portraits that have come down to us have mostly a satisfied 
and even a complacent look. Cromwell's face is a healthy 
and homely one, not without hints of a good dinner; Bunyan’s 
is of the same genial type. Milton's face is touched with 
severity : possibly because Milton was half a Cavalier. I have 
said, and I think the point has some bearing on Rupert's character, 
that this was not a wholly accidental distinction. It is one of 
the most persistent errors to suppose that Puritanism was 
subjectively a sombre thing. The enthusiasm for that theology 
vetoed and sacrificed many harmless pleasures: so does the 
enthusiasm for gumbling or fashioaable dress. Bat ia itself, 
like all enthusiasms, it was a happiness, and any one acquainted 
with its descendant, modern evangelicalism, knows that its 
most really troublesome feature isa quite obtrusive hilarity. 
On the other hand, a certain section of the Cavaliers, of whom 
Rupert was a picturesque representative, did typify much of 
the most ancient sadness of the world. There is nothing more 
consciously dreary than the deliberate pursuit of pleasure. 
Scattered everywhere through those beautiful lyrics which 
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were the literature of the Cavaliers is that pessimism which 
seems the inevitable accompaniment of the “carpe diem” 
philosophy, rising to its grandest outburst in that extraordinary 
poem in which a Cavalier, a Christian, a priest of the Church 
of England tore the veil from his own vital paganism :— 
“ And as a vapour or a drop of rain, 

Once lost can ne'er be found again, 

So when you or I are made 

A fable, song or passing shade, 

All love, all liking, all delight 

Lies drowned with us in endless night ; 

So while time serves, and we are but decaying, 

Come, my Corinna, come—let’s go a Maying.” 

This would be utterly untrue, of course, of that group of 
idealistic and scholarly Cavaliers, such as Falkland and 
Lovelace, who were far more religious than the Puritans ; 
but Rupert was not one of these. He was a man whose 
interests were not merely of this world, but of the fleeting and 
insecure things of this world—victory, intrigue, popularity. 
He was far from being ignoble ; like every other human being 
who had to do with Charles I., he suffered for that honour ; 
but he suffered in silence and with a certain chivalry. Even 
in his old age, Miss Scott tells us, when he was reputed almost 
a cynic, his real generosity in private was a bright spot in the 
mean epicureanism of the Restoration. But, though Rupert 
was a gentleman to the tips of his fingers, he was the very 
reverse of a Quixote; his wars, treaties, chemical experiments 
alike give us the impression of one who is filling up a hollow 
thing—life. It may be that under a hundred badges and dis- 
guises there have never been but two parties in the world: 
those to whom life was a black figure on a white ground, and 
those to whom it was a white figure on a black ground ; those 
to whom the background of the cosmos is so irradiated with 
some great hope and opportunity that the direst toils and 
macerations seem natural ; and those to whom the background 
is black with so unfathomable a blackness that every pleasure 
must be hoarded like the flowers of Herrick. 

Because Rupert, hot from the thrilling but worldly wars 
and politics of the Continent in the seventeenth century, in 
some degree typified this last spirit of the Renaissance, its lust 
of action and diversion, its sense of the swiftness of the 
passing hour, its love of the stirring gaieties of war—because 
of this spirit he carried everything before him triumphantly 
until that spirit met its only real rival. And in that twilight 
hour of evening, when an audacious fire opened unexpectedly 
upon his lines, and new men with new war-colours came 
roaring over the ditch of Marston Moor, Rupert, in a flash of 
spiritual insight, might have had a vision of the immaterial 
banner that was borne before them. It was the black sign on 
the white ground. 

Some temptation to stray into speculations like these may 
be pleaded from the very nature of Miss Scott's most 
interesting biography, in which the only fault we can discover 
is that she does not pay sufficient attention to these larger 
forces which lay at the back of her hero's career. It may 
seem a singular objection to raise against a life of Prince 
Rupert that there is too much about Prince Rupert in it, yet 
this vice of relevancy has ruined more biographies than can 
be counted. The chief of its evil effects is this, that by failing 
to value the spirit and power of his opponents the biographer 
must necessarily do an injustice to the hero himself. We have 
read biographies of Lord Beaconsfield in which not a word 
occurred to indicate that Mr. Gladstone was a man of more 
than ordinary powers: surely it was Beaconsfield who was 
the sufferer by such a version. This vulgar love of giving the 
hero an easy victory belongs to that same spirit which dictates 
certain war pictures in which all the Boers are placing them- 
selves back foremost with a kind of reluctant precision upon 
the spears of elegant British Lancers. Why any patriotic 
heart should be stirred by the reflection that a horseman with 
a ten-foot pole can transtix manifestly terrified agricultural old 
gentlemen may be a mystery, but the same crude idea of glory 
is at the bottom of all enthusiastic biographies in which the 
imagination of the writer has not risen to a fair appreciation 
of the other side. Miss Scott does not, indeed, fall into any 
vulgar vituperations of the Puritans, but we think that her 
figure of Rupert, a singular graphic and spirited one, would 
have lost nothing if more of the background had been filled 
in, 


G, K. ©, 


A. M. D. G. 


THE TESTAMENT OF IGNATIUS LOYOLA, tab ‘own from the Saint's 
own lips by Luis Gonzales. Translate -y E. M. Rix. With 
Preface by George Tyrrell, S.J. London: Sands. 


WHATEVER else any one may think of the work and influence 
of the founder of the Jesuits, it is impossible to deny his 
possession of an intense and commanding personality. Small 
in stature, and so ordinary in appearance that, when his 
canonisation was talked of, a Cardinal who had known him 
only by sight is said to have exclaimed, “ You do not mean to 
say that you are proposing to canonise that insignificant little 
man”—destitute of any early education, save the rough 
training necessary for a soldier’s life—he nevertheless was a 
potent factor in the moral and religious history of his time, and 
indirectly was the means of rolling back the wave of the 
Reformation when it was threatening to spread over the 
greater part of the continent of Europe. Nor was this all ; 
for by the magnetic personal influence that he exercised he 
gathered round him some of the best intellects of Europe, and 
with their aid founded a society which has led the van of the 
belligerent army of the Church from that day to this. Every- 
thing relating to such a man is of interest to the student of the 
history of religion in Europe, and the little volume lately 
published by Messrs. Sands has a special interest, both because 
it is taken down from the saint’s own lips, at least in substance, 
and also because it narrates the wonderful change which 
transformed the gay young soldier into one of most remark- 
able ascetics of bis day, and gives us a glimpse into the 
natural secret of his power and of his influence over his con- 
temporaries. 

The title of the work, The Testament of Ignatius Loyola, is 
a little misleading. It does not signify his last will and testa- 
ment, but is nothing else than a brief and simple narration of 
that portion of his life which intervened between his 
‘conversion ” and the foundation of the Society of Jesus ; and 
a very wonderful story it certainly is. He himself told it not 
long before his death, at the earnest request of Father Jerome 
Nadal, one of the most distinguished of his early followers, to 
another Father, whom he seems to have chosen on account of 
the exactness of his memory, and who wrote down, at the first 
available opportunity, the various portions of the narrative. 
The opening incident is a good illustration of the character of 
the man, At the siege of Pampeluna a cannon-ball broke one 
of his legs and damaged the other. The broken leg was 
badly set, or else the pieces got jolted out of their places 
during his journey home to Loyola, so that the physicians 
declared that it was necessary to break the leg again in order 
to right them. This he endured without any sign of pain 
save the clenching of his fists. But the shock to his system 
brought him to death’s door. On the eve of the Feast of SS. 
Peter and Paul the doctors declared that unless there was a 
distinct change for the better before midnight, they might 
look on him a dead man. But “he had (says Father 
Gonzales) a heartfelt devotion to the Blessed Peter and so 
by the mercy of God, towards that same midnight he began 
to amend,” and in a few days was out of danger. Now 
comes the characteristic part of the story :— 

“ But when the bones began to mend and to be knit firmly 
together, one bone below the knee overlapped the other ; 
whence it resulted that the leg was shortened and the bone 
thrusting itself out of its place was visible as a small excres- 
cence. And he, whose heart was set on remaining in the 
world, would not bear this, but asked the surgeons whether the 
bone could not be cut out. They said it could be done, but 
that the pain would be greater than any pain he had suffered 
yet ; for all the parts were perfectly healed and it would be a 
long operation to cut out the bone. Nevertheless he resolved 
to undergo that martyrdom in order to secure the desired end ; 
so that his elder brother wondered and was astonished at the 
pain which the sick man endured with his usual patience, 
declaring that he himself could never have had the courage 
voluntarily to undergo such agony. 

“When the flesh and the protruding bone had been cut 
away, remedies were applied to lengthen the shortened limb. 
Ointments were used, and instruments were fastened to the leg 
for several days together, which kept it stretched, and thereby 
caused continual and severe pain. But our Lord restored him 
to health in the end, even though he was not then so completely 
cured, but that standing on his leg gave him more pain than 
could easily be borne; so that he was forced to lie on his bed, 
and when he felt rather better in health he begged for some of 
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those books wherein the wonderful adventures of illustrious 
men are written, wherewith he might while away the time, for 
he was much given to the reading of these lying and vain 
romances. There was, however, nothing of the kind to be 
found in the house; but they gave him a book entitled The Life 
of Christ, and another called Flowers of the Saints, both in the 

Romance language.” 

It was the reading of these latter which set his thoughts a-going 
in quite a new direction and suggested a new and a higher 
ambition. He said to himself, “‘ What if I did this thing which 
Blessed Francis did? What if I copied Blessed Dominic in 
this?” The end of it was that he determined to live hence- 
forward a life of unceasing penance. 

For the way in which he carried out his intention, for his 
wonderful struggles with himself and persecutions from others, 
for his temptations, his visions, his extraordinary mortifications, 
his travels, his imprisonments, his persevering devotion to his 
studies, and the supernatural help granted him to write his 
book of Spiritual Exercises, we must refer the reader to Father 
Gonzales’ narrative. It is a wonderful story of self-conquest 
from beginning to end, and the battle cost him many a heroic 
effort. The following story is characteristic of the man. 
While the plague was raging at Paris, he visited a house where 
many were dead and dying :— 

“ Having consoled and encouraged one whom he found there 
lying sick, and having touched the wound with his hand, he 
departed. The hand soon began to pain him, and he himself 
thought that he had taken the plague, and so great a horror 
took hold on him, that he could by no means overcome it or 
shake it off, until he forced himself to thrust his fingers into his 
mouth, turning them about for some time,and saying, ‘If you 
have plague in your hand, then get in your mouth also!’ upon 
which the imagination left him, and the pain in his hand 
ceased.” 

The narrative is preceded bya preface by Father Tyrrell. 
Each chapter is followed by some notes, many of which might 
have well been dispensed with. It isalso unusualand misleading 
for the name of the translator of a book to be stamped on the 
front and back, as if it were the name of the author. But the 
publication of the narrative itself is a valuable contribution to 
our knowledge of one of the most remarkable men of the 
Reformation period. 


C. 





THE COLLEGE OF CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


SKETCHES OF WADHAM COLLEGE, OxFoRD. By Edwin Glasgow. 
London : Methuen. 


Tuts score of sketches, not all of equal merit indeed, but all 
drawn with much faithfulness and feeling, should be eagerly 
welcomed not merely by every loyal Wadham man, but by 
everyone who knows how to admire one of the rare unspoiled 
treasures of seventeenth-century Oxford. Wadham, though 
not among the oldest or wealthiest or largest of Oxford 
colleges, has quite exceptional claims to the attention of the 
archeologist. It was built almost all at once, without devia- 
tions from the simple collegiate plan of which William of 
Wykeham devised the pattern, and the foundation has been 
so consistently blessed with an absence of superfluous income 
that no vandal of a bursar has been able to prevent the 
buildings remaining just as the foundress left them. And 
this compulsory conservatism has preserved a very precious 
thing—a perfect example of the Jacobean Gothic which 
survived in England, and nowhere longer than in the Univer- 
sities, in spite of the assaults which neo-classicalism had been 
delivering upon the old order for the best part of a century. 
The architecture of Wadham represents almost the last 
moments of Gothic in Oxford—the fan-vaulting of the stair- 
case at Christ Church and parts of St. Mary Hall are, indeed, 
a quarter of a century later ; they are even contemporary 
with Inigo Jones’ design for the palace of Whitehall !—and 
the occasional concession to new influences produced results 
which may be clearly traced in Mr. Glasgow's drawings. 
Contrast, for instance, the almost orthodox Perpendicular of 
the ante-chapel with the hybrid tracery of the choir windows ; 
or, again, with the classic columns and round-headed niches 
which hedge in the figures of Nicholas and Dorothy and their 
sovereign above the Hall steps. Many are the visitors who 


have scanned the chapel from the lawn between the cedars— 
a point of view from which Mr. Glasgow makes one of 
the most successful, as well as the most familiar, of 
his pictures—and pronounced the date of the building 
to be a full century before its foundations were really 
laid (as Anthony 4 Wood tells us) by Dr. Ryves, Warden 
of New College, who improved the occasion by “an elegant 
oration in praise of the work and its founders.” This 
was in July, 1610—the ceremony, as one Christopher 
Trevelyan writes, who witnessed it, being conducted “with as 
much solemnity as the time will permitt, being as it is in the 
vacation, at what time the University is always barest and 
most stripped of her company.” At any rate, the college 
accounts show that the sum of £6 7s. rod. was expended in 
honour of the event, “ for 3 barrells of beere,” “for musicke,” 
and so forth. 

There is another feature of the architecture of Wadham 
which adds to the interest of Mr. Glasgow's sketches. 
Although the building accounts provide a detailed record of 
the work, with entries of every item spent and every workman 
employed, there is no mention of a professional architect. 
Mr. Jackson, the historian of the college, as well as its modern 
representative in the field of architecture, is convinced that 
the buildings were erected without one, under the superinten- 
dence of one William Arnold, a head workman or master mason, 
who appears in the building accounts as receiving the 
princely pay of twenty shillings a week, subsequently reduced 
to ten. So late did the medizval system of a master crafts- 
man, designer and clerk of the works and working foreman in 
one, survive. William Arnold drew no elaborate plans; he set 
out the work on the site of the “ Austin Friary,” which had 
disappeared long before Nicholas Wadham acquired the 
ground, and then he and his gang of Somerset masons built 
according to the spirit that was in them, he directing by word 
of mouth, and they bearing in mind the glories of their own 
shire, great church towers such as Ilminster, and fine Jacobean 
woodwork such as that of Crosscombe. In his reproductions 
of the carved screens in chapet and hall, not ineffective in 
spite of the ridiculous contrast between their spikes and 
pilasters and the Gothic of the surrounding stonework, Mr. 
Glasgow is particularly successful. It was in the smaller 
details of design that the old style first gave way to the inno- 
vations of the barbarians who called antiquity barbaric. And 
it is curious to remember that the college whose quadrangle 
and hall and chapel represent the final struggle of a dying 
order should boast among its roll of undergraduates the great 
artist who shares with Inigo Jones the honour of finally rout- 
ing Gothic from England—the “ingenious young man” who 
helped to found the Royal Society in the Tower Library, the 
designer of St. Paul's. 





ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. The Merging of East and West in 
Universal History. By Benjamin Ide Wheeler. New York 
and London : Putnam's Sons. 


Tuts is a new volume of the well-known series Heroes of the 
Nations, written by the president of the University of Cali- 
fornia. It is a pleasant, readable book, distinctly popular, 
and popular in an American rather than an English manner. 
Compare it with other volumes of the same series written by 
Englishmen, Mr. Davidson’s Cicero or Mr. Warde Fowler's 
Casar or Mr. Hodgkin’s Theodoric, and the difference is 
apparent at once. In these latter original authorities are 
freely quoted, details are discussed, difficulties in the narrative 
are noticed and sometimes considered at length. In Mr. 
Wheeler's volume the same is done, but it is done to a far less 
extent, and vexed questions of topography or military tactics 
or similar subjects are left largely aside. The narra- 
tive proceeds straightforwardly : the quotations from ancient 
authorities are for picturesqueness. On the other hand we find 
an insistence, unusual in English books, on the broadest aspects 
of history, the great ideas which, whether true or false, seem 
to appeal to the emotions more than the intellect. The sub- 
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title of the book gives the clue—the merging of East and West 
in universal history. We may doubt indeed whether the 
object of Alexander was so consciously the uniting of Greece 
and Persia in one unity, and we must confess that, if it was 
his object, he failed. For the antithesis of Europe and Asia, 
which existed long before him, has existed ever since him. 
But the idea is a broad conception, which we are sure will 
interest American readers. For Englishmen perhaps more 
detail and discussion, and more military history, might have 
been desirable. Alexander has been called the greatest 
cavalry officer of all time, and the word “cavalry” does not 
even occur in Mr. Wheeler's index. The book is copious!y 
illustrated, and many of the illustrations are satisfactory ; the 
plans of the battles are less what one would wish. 


H. 





FICTION. 


FATE THE FippLer. By H. C. Macllwaine. Westminster: 
Constable. 


LoTus OR LAUREL? By Helen Wallace. London: Arnold. 


FasT AND Loosr. By Major Arthur Griffiths. London: John 
Macqueen. 


The publication of Fate the Fiddler places beyond 
question the right of Mr. MaclIlwaine to be considered the 
successor of Henry Kingsley as the novelist of Australia. 
There have been many competitors for the position, and the 
knowledge of one, the descriptive power of another, and the 
the gift for sentimental romance of a third have in turn inte- 
rested and attracted us. Mr. MaclIlwaine, however, as many 
critics became aware when he published his first novel, 
Dinkinbar, is not merely the possessor of an unusual expe- 
rience coupled with an elementary knowledge of the rules of 
composition, nor even one who, in addition, has learnt the 
formulas for sensational effect. He is no mere writer of 
“penny dreadfuls” with a realistic background. He has the 
seeing eye and the discriminating sympathy of the true 
novelist. He has written two books which, whatever their 
faults of construction, their occasional imitativeness and some 
few literary affectations (the title is one of them), add to the 
experience of the reader besides merely entertaining him. 
The reader shares the life of Gerald Somers in the back blocks 
of Australia and does not simply enjoy the description of a 
more than usually vivid guide-book. It does not require a 
knowledge of the country or a particularly enthusiastic 
Imperialism to interest one in Fate the Fiddler. Whatever 
scene the author had chosen for his tale would have been 
illumined by his power of seizing the essential things in 
nature and in character. 

It is, perhaps, in his skill in characterisation that Mr. 
Macllwaine differs most from those who have before attempted 
to find inspiration in Australia. The hero, Gerald Somers, 
especially in contrast with his friend Conyers, is a really deep 
and impressive study. We welcome above all the unconven- 
tional picture of Conyers, the “Architect of Empire.” It 
brings out a truth that is not usually recognised—namely, that 
the great manipulator, “the strong, silent man” who imposes 
on the vulgar, is not, as a rule, the imaginative, almost poetic, 
dreamer that popular fancy creates. It must not be thought 
from this that Mr. MacIlwaine dogmatises on psychology. 
His method is purely creative; but he leaves one with a 
stronger sense of the reality of his persons than many living 
authors are able to convey. A book or two more will show 
whether the author of Fate the Fiddler is merely a clever man 
with observation and a stock of new ideas, or a real novelist 
who is going to live. We have already a half-formed opinion 
on this subject. Whether or not it may be justified events 
will show ; but we are quite certain that no other living author 
has ever really interested us in the Australian bush. 

Another novel that has impressed us by the unusual vivid- 
ness of its characters, or, at least, one or two of them, is 
Lotus or Laurel? by Miss Helen Wallace. It is also, in other 
Ways, a novel of more than usual power. The story js of a 


convent-bred girl, who has inherited from her mother, a 
famous professional violin-player, a great gift for playing that 
instrument. Her mother hears her play, recognises a possible 
rival and unhesitatingly places obstacles in her way to success 
—first, an injunction not to play any more on the plea of 
health ; and then an attempt to wean her from art by society 
and a wealthy marriage. It is vividly dramatic, this duel 
between mother and daughter ; and it is with great art and a 
little rather unfortunate artifice that the writer wins our sym- 
pathy in the end for the defeated mother. Madame 
Waldstein, the mother, with her superb egotism and Juno-like 
jealousy, is a most striking character; and the daughter, 
Karola, spiritual and physically weak, but with an even greater 
strength of will, is also effective. ‘The men are more shadowy 
and conventional, and the other women are merely foils to the 
two protagonists. It is not often that women interest us, 
especially in novels that women write, but this mother and 
daughter are exceptions. Lotus or Laurel? contains some 
imaginative work of a very high class. It deserves at least a 
season’s success. 

We have not read a more exhilarating detective story 
than Major Arthur Griffiths’ Fast and Loose for a very long 
time. It has all the right qualities for a book of the kind. 
The plot is cunningly contrived ; there is a wealth of exciting 
incident ; the characters, especially the chief villain, the 
Marquis de Ojo Verde, alias Leon Lantiméche, alias Joseph 
Devas, are vivid and picturesque; the excitement of dis- 
covery is not allowed to wane before the excitement of chase 
is well worked up, and the end is as conventional as any true 
lover of old-fashioned sensation could wish. Major Arthur 
Griffiths has real power of invention and he supplements it 
with his extensive knowledge of the world. Fast and Loose is 
an ideal stimulant for the tired worker. 





THE MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 


In view of the terrible tragedy of the Séel/a, the last scene 
of which is being played out in the Admiralty Division of the 
High Court this week, an article on the “ Limitation of British 
Shipowners’ Liability,” contributed by M. Franck, a Dutch 
advocate, to the current number of the Law Magazine and 
Review is especially timely. The English law (as many people 
have been surprised to discover in connection with the Stella 
disaster) is that a shipowner’s liability for damage to 
passenger or goods due to the negligence of captain or crew 
cannot exceed a sum proportionate to the tonnage of the 
vessel—£15 a ton if there is loss of life or personal injury, £8 
a ton if there is merely loss of cargo—unless the personal mis- 
feasance of the shipowner can be proved. Thus, in the Siella 
case, the South Western Railway paid into court some 
£15,000, which represents the statutory limit of their liability, 
and the large sums awarded during the last few months by 
juries to sufferers in the disaster will not therefore be paid in 
full, since their total amounts to many times more than the 
sum paid into court. This is a situation which has led to much 
strong language in the newspapers from the claimants who are 
going to get only a small dividend on their compensation, But 
what will surprise them still more is that the rule under which 
they suffer is not a peculiarity of English law, but has its 
counterpart in the maritime jurisprudence of the Continent. 
But there is a difference, and the difference shows that the 
English law is more generous than its foreign parallel. 
For the foreign owner, whether in the United States or on 
the Continent, is only liable to the extent of the ship and 
freight. If the ship survives the accident, her owner escapes 
scot-free by abandoning his vessel, for what she may be worth, 
together with the freight he earns by her voyage, to the 
damaged parties. If she goes to the bottom, even this 
source of compensation is denied them. Curions as this 
sounds, it is based on an ancient and not unreasonable principle 
that property on land is not answerable for property afloat ; 
and that the risks of shipping become too great if a shipowner 
is to answer out of his private means for every default of his 
seamen, committed without his knowledge and beyond his 
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control. The purpose of M. Franck’s article is to urge the 
importance of establishing a single rule for maritime liability 
all over the world—and that rule the rule which now obtains 
on the Continent. He considers that tne English law puts 
the maximum of British risk too high, that “loss of ship and 
freight plus £8 or £15 per ton for each collision, plus 
unlimited liability for accidents other than collisions,” is 
a possible penalty which works hardship among British 
shipping. We may remark that M. Franck does not 
state the maximum penalty quite correctly, for the English 
law recognises a limitation of liability in cases “ other 
than collisions"—in wrecks by stranding, for instance, as 
the Stella proceedings are enough to prove. Everyone will 
admit the importance of securing uniformity—M. Franck 
insinuates that the relative decay in British shipping is the 
result of the exceptional stringency of our own rule—but we 
are afraid that the Sicl/a survivors, who are going to get some- 
thing less than 3s. in the pound on the sums awarded to them 
by their sympathetic countrymen, will not clamour for a 
change which would make their compensation smaller still. 

The Deutsche Revue contains Professor Mommsen’s 
rejoinder to Professor Max Miiller upon the British policy in 
South Africa :— 

“It is no pleasure,” he writes, “to make a man like Max 
Miiller appear in the wrong. He can believe me when I say 
that it gives me great pain to see him in the company of Beit 
and Rhodes—the men whose name is destined to perpetuate 
for ever the shame of England upon the map of the world.” 

It is indeed horrible for Englishmen to reflect that their 
Government is following the brutal example set by Prussia 
towards Poland and Denmark, of Russia towards Poland and 
Finland, of Austria towards Poland and Hungary. We wish 
that Mommsen could have applied the same moral standard 
at home which he can apply abroad. But Mommsen is a 
great thinker, and let us not disregard the opinion of one who 
trembles for England because our power helps to shield 
Prussia from dangerous enemies :— 

“Every day of the war gnaws at the roots of England's 
position in the world. England’s prestige, military and 
political, is vanishing both among civilized and half-civilised 
nations. In that gigantic but artificial empire which she has 
built up on sea and land one pillar after another is tottering ; 
nay, the very foundation of England's greatness is giving way— 
the right of free speech.” 

The only hope, in the Professor's opinion, is that “ English 
Jingoes will come to their senses before the suicide is 
complete.” 
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